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an ancient history ? 
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Teachimg War and Peace in American Elistory 


BY PROFESSOR ANDREW C. McLAUGHLIN, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Some one has said that we talk peace but we teach 
war. If this assertion is true, we need to change 
our method of speech or examine somewhat more 
critically the subjects on which we lay stress in our 
teaching. A few years ago there was an effort on 
the part of some high-minded, disinterested persons 
to induce teachers of history and writers of texts to 
inculcate the doctrines of peace; authoritative text- 
books were to be prepared with such a purpose con- 
tinually in mind. There is very little evidence that 
either text writers or history teachers have reacted 
very readily and favorably to this suggestion. The 
reasons for this are, I suppose, evident enough. His- 
tory is not written or taught for the purpose of in- 
culeating any particular moral or immoral lesson— 
an assertion that needs to be repeated a good many 
times, for there appears to be an impression in the 
minds of laymen, who do not belong to our special 
craft, that the chief purpose of historical study is 
to garner a few well-phrased precepts and store them 
away for possible use in an emergency, forgetting 
that careful, accurate, truthful examination of his- 
torical facts and evidences is a virtue in itself, not a 
precept whereby virtue may be obtained. Doubtless 
it is because the historical teachers and writers have 
been more or less thoroughly convinced of the doc- 
trine which I have just stated and are more or less 
fully conscious of the nature and obligation of their 
tasks, that they have not more readily taken up the 
suggestion that historical teaching be made _ subor- 
dinate to the task of inculeating the principles of 
peace and good-will to man. 

It may be pointed out, however, that the nature 
of historical study in certain other respects prevents 
us from making use of our position and materials in 
any such way as has been suggested. The task of 
the historical writer and teacher is to present the 
facts of the past as they occur, to arrange them in 
some form of chronological order, showing how one 
stage of existence grew out of another—in other 
words, to trace the actual current of human life. The 
very highest literary skill, and probably the highest 
pedagogical skill also, would be shown by an abso- 
lutely perfect organization of facts and incidents to 
show developments and to tell the story of human 
experience with perfect accuracy. Beyond all ques- 
tion this is the ideal of the historical art. The his- 


torical artist as well as the scientific historian will 
necessarily shrink from leaving the beaten path, 
which his art and science have pointed out to him, 
in order to distribute judgments and to indulge in 


praise or condemnation of conduct or a course of ac- 
tion. If the facts could be arranged with such per- 
fect knowledge and with such infinite skill that they 
would themselves tell the whole story vividly and 
with absolute faithfulness, the comments and the 
ruminations of the writer or the teacher would seem, 
on the whole, worse than useless—that would be ac- 
tual pieces of impertinence. As long as we cling 
purely to the historical task, not striving to be philo- 
sophers or moralists or advocates, our task must be 
to present the long story of human life as it actually 
was and the succession of events as they really took 
place—to make the past live over again, if we can 
say it is really dead, in order that teachers and stu- 
dents may see it and feel it. 

While all this is true, it cannot be denied, I think, 
that the average text-book takes up a good deal of 
its space in discussing war; and probably a good deal 
of time in the classroom is consumed with outlining 
campaigns and studying battle-fields. This is much 
less true of the present day than it was even ten or 
twenty years ago, but I am not at all sure that our 
teaching is not still defective and disproportionate. 
For this there are doubtless many reasons, and one 
of them is that the older histories, on which texts 
were built, were in general largely taken up with 
military affairs. The old-fashioned history looked 
upon ‘the life of a nation as a succession of contro- 
versies with its enemies, and there was no proper 
realization of the fact, that civilization was going on, 
that men were living as well as dying, and that the 
stream of human energy was carrying mankind on- 
ward and perhaps forward. Books on almost any 
subject are likely to break away only very gradu- 
ally from the older method of treatment and from 
the older table of contents. One book is likely to 
be made to a considerable extent on the basis of its 
predecessors even when there is no plagiarism, in 
the usual sense of the word. Writers are inclined 
to write what has been written before, and teachers 
are almost sure to teach what they have been taught. 
The consequence is that despite the widening of hu- 
man and indeed even of scholarly interest in social 
affairs—in spite of the new stress in our thinking and 
in our writing on social developments and industrial 
movements—there is still a tendency to follow in 
some degree the lines of presentation that were fol- 
lowed a generation ago. 

There are, however, more reasons than this for the 
inclusion of war stories and for placing what may be 
undue emphasis upon the ordinary political causes 
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and results of armed conflict. Such matters as these 
are, on the whole, more easily treated and understood 
than are the plodding steps of mere ordinary toiling 
humanity along the road of progress. And in addi- 
tion to all this the ordinary writer and the ordinary 
boy and girl in the schoolroom are sure to take in- 
terest in what appears to be unusual or heroic and 
surrounded with the glamour of adventure. To 
most persons the daring and clever campaigns of Na- 
poleon, or the charge up Missionary Ridge at Chat- 
tanooga, or Pickett’s famous assault at Gettysburg 
contain elements of ‘interest that we do not find in 
the invention of the sewing machine or statistics as 
to the number of boots and shoes that are made in 
Massachusetts. 

We are doubtless influenced, too, by knowing that 
human nature, and especially boy human nature, is 
naturally combative, and the most timid youth loves 
to read tales of bravery and prowess. So true is 
that that one of the wisest leaders of the peace move- 
ment, Jane Addams, has, I believe, declared that 
peace itself must be won by combat, meaning by this 
that we must always struggle and toil and endure 
obloquy and self-sacrifice if we would obtain what 
we desire—that men cannot be roused to obtain any- 
thing except by effort, by what I venture to call 
peaceful combativeness. This is beyond peradven- 
ture good psychology and the plainest teaching of 
ordinary common-sense. Nothing in this world that 
amounts to much was obtained through mere passiv- 
ity and timid acquiescence. If Jane Addams and 
those who think with her can induce all of us to take 
up the arms of the spirit, to enter with enthusiasm 
on a conflict with the evils of the world, and even 
to combat war valiantly, then there is hope that the 
contest may be won and war itself be banished by 
fighting it. 

There is certainly no hope of establishing the 
ideals of good-will and neighborly appreciativeness 
by teaching anything that looks like mere effeminacy. 
But we can perhaps teach the heroism of daily life 
and help to bring forward into prominence the lives 
of men and women who have shown courage in fac- 
ing the tasks with which modern civilization has con- 
fronted us. It is quite possible, for example, to 
point to the heroic conduct of the men who struggled 
with the mosquitoes that bore the deadly germs of 
malaria and yellow fever in the days when Cuba was 
renovated ; for there is no tale of achievement on the 
battlefield so illustrative of high resolve, of fortitude 
and courage as the story of the men who, with sin- 
gle-minded devotion to the well-being of humanity, 
took up the task of scientific investigation, and, in 
constant peril of their own lives, solved the prob- 
lem of disease and ridded the world of an invete- 
rate enemy. 

And yet no one can tell, with any approach to 
truth, the actual history of men without devoting a 
good deal of time to the consideration of war. Wars 
have been the products of social and industrial and, 
perhaps chiefly, of psychological conditions, and they 


have produced marked effects; the effects are of more 
importance than wars themselves. These actual re- 
sults can be understood nevertheless only by an un- 
derstanding of the actual conflict. It would be fool- 
ish to try to know the story of Rome without a con- 
sideration of war. It would be impossible to omit 
the great struggles of European history which have 
established or broken down nations or resulted in a 
new social or political order. One can scarce get a 
knowledge of the French Revolution, even in its 
deepest spiritual significance, without tracing the 
military career of Napoleon. Many a battle has ac- 
tually been the turning point in history, and the truth 
is, whether we like it or not, that the progress of 
civilization has been complicated and confused by 
almost constant struggle. 

All of these things may excuse what may seem to 
be an over-emphasis upon military affairs in our 
text-books and in our ordinary class-room instruc- 
tion, but probably the events of the last year have 
opened our eyes to some aspects of human history to 
which they have been closed before; we are now 
readier than we were a short time ago to question 
whether we have not done more than we ought, more 
than the actual facts would justify, in glorifying war 
and passing over the actual conquests of peace. 
Though guided by our scientific instincts, we may 
justly refuse to write a text-book or teach a lesson 
in order that some particular moral precept may be 
gathered, a due consideration for real historical ver- 
ity will compel us to seek a new adjustment, a new 
organization, a new appreciation of actual historical 
facts. All history has dwelt too much on the glories 
of mere conflict and not enough upon its horrors. In- 
sufficient attention has been paid to the demoraliza- 
tion resulting from war, the distress, the poverty, 
the social degradation and the tremendous economic 
disorganization. Above all, probably, too little at- 
tention has been paid to the psychological effect of 
militarism from the days when the man at arms swag- 
gered about among the underlings of the work-a-day 
world down to the present time when the Emperor 
of Germany is said to have declared that the great- 
est man in his empire is one who has invented a hor- 
rible engine of death. I am not now, therefore, 
pleading for the omission of war in order that we may 
give more space to industrial achievements or activi- 
ties in the ordinary sense of the words. I am not 
pleading for so-called industrial or economic history 
as those subjects are commonly treated. I am sim- 
ply saying that wars themselves are studied in too 
much isolation, with too little regard to their demoral- 
izing or their destructive qualities, and with too lit- 
tle appreciation of their social and psychological im- 
pression. One of the most gifted of American his- 
torians has ventured the assertion that it took Ger- 
many over 200 years to recover from the ‘Thirty 
Years War, and yet I think you will find our histories 
dealing chiefly with the diplomatic and purely mili- 
tary events and results of that horrible conflict. It 
would be exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to 
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present with any fullness the effects of the wars of 
the French Revolution and the Napoleonic era, and 
yet I venture to say that in a consideration of those 
effects we have commonly omitted the results of the 
terrible waste of life and the awful human sacrifice 
which France suffered under the guidance of an am- 
bitious and selfish monarch. Here we are dealing, 
of course, with conditions which cannot easily be 
portrayed, but we are at least entitled to question 
whether France has ever recovered from those twenty- 
five years of almost continuous bloodshed. 

It is, I imagine, entirely proper for the historian 
to consider every war as inevitable; and this is so for 
the simple reason that everything which happens in 
history is inevitable. We cannot primarily deal with 
what would have happened if something else which 
did not happen had happened, though such reflec- 
tions are not entirely useless or uninstructive. But 
we can point out with due regard for historical ac- 
curacy that wars have come because of men’s weak- 
ness, cupidity or depravity, and not because of their 
magnanimity or moral strength. We can with diffi- 
culty find any war which might not have been 
avoided, had men lived on a higher moral plane, had 
they been intelligently capable of seeing the real 
situation, estimating correctly their own interests and 
appreciating properly the rights of their neighbors. 

Wars, it is often said, were inevitable, the race is 
to the swift, and progress belongs to the strong, and 
there always will be war because there always has 
been war. I challenge the right of any one to read 
history along those lines. ‘That kind of conclusion 
with regard to any course of human activity, whether 
military or peaceful, is not within the field of his- 
torical research or instruction. If you hear an ora- 
tor exclaim, “The whole course of history proves,” 
I warn you, you must be on your guard. For what 
does the whole course of history prove except that 
what happened did happen? It does, I maintain, 
prove one thing: it proves that human life is in con- 
stant flux and that nothing lasts. Institutions, modes 
of action and conduct, which seemed as solidly fixed 
as the everlasting hills, have disappeared and the 
places thereof know them no more. Even Rome fell; 
even feudalism disappeared; even slavery is no more. 
If one insists, then, in asserting that “the whole 
course of history proves,” let him rest content with 
the assurance that one thing which it does prove is 
that change is inevitable and the mere fact that some- 
thing has been, if we be guided by historical prece- 
dent, is evidence that it will not be. Above all other 
persons, therefore, you, as teachers of history, must 
not be deluded by the pompous assertion that because 
men have fought, they will fight. The whole phil- 
osophy of your subject prompts you to deny all such 
generalizations. 

The problem of teaching American history is com- 
plicated by what may be the need of inculeating 
Americanism or of building up of national spirit. 
We here enter upon a difficult and distracting sub- 
ject. Are we under obligations to teach patriotism? 


Must we develop the spirit of American nationalism? 
We cannot deny a certain amount of obligation. The 
public schools are filled with boys and girls, the 
sons and daughters of immigrants from foreign lands, 
who do not know American traditions, and who must 
necessarily be in part at least ignorant of the course 
and nature of American life. Indeed, boys and girls 
from homes of native parents sometimes seem to be 
quite as much in the dark. We can hardly go on and 
live our lives in this land and do the duties that flock 
upon us in great multitude without having some con- 
sciousness of the nature of our task and the quality 
of our citizenship. America used to have, and per- 
haps it has still, a certain sense of self and a certain 
appreciation of its place in the world—some notion 
of its ideals and some conception of the burdens 
which it ought to bear. America did, and possibly 
still does, realize that it has a mission, and we 
have cherished certain ideals which we have be- 
lieved were of value to mankind. We are probably 
right in presenting those ideals and in attempting to 
actualize that definition of a nation which was given 
by the great Italian patriot, Mazzini, who declared 
that a nation is a body of people united in a common 
duty toward the world. We cannot very well sur- 
render our ideals of culture and of progress without 
undergoing social disorganization and probably po- 
litical demoralization. There must be some lofty 
purpose holding men to the path of duty and en- 
abling them to struggle whole-heartedly together 
toward what appears to be the light. We are called 
upon, however, to challenge our ideals, to inspect 
them, to be open-minded, and, by all means, not to 
be too sure that our course has been righteous and 
that we have nothing left to learn. We need often 
to repeat to ourselves the old saying, “ Hinter dem 
Gebirge sind auch Leute.” There are other people 
in the world besides ourselves, and they, too, have 
experiences and qualities from which we can extract 
wisdom. It is necessary for us to connect our his- 
tory with the world’s history and realize that we can- 
not build up and protect a peculiar and selfish brand 
of cultural achievement. The early Americans ac- 
tually believed that they were a light unto the na- 
tions, and were helping to solve the pressing prob- 
lems of human kind. I suppose, therefore, in the 
biggest and best possible way we are called upon to 
teach patriotism by leading our pupils to appreciate 
ideals; and we can do so with easy minds, if we are 
ready to believe that the development of our own 
culture and the establishment of high political and 
social welfare will react favorably on the world, pro- 
vided we are not ourselves too selfish and antagonis- 
tic. 

If we accept all this as appropriate to our task, 
and believe that we must teach patriotism, we must 
stand in daily fear of the development of narrow- 
minded nationalism; for the menace of the world to- 
day is the presence of nationalistic spirit, strength- 
ened and deepened by commercialism, each nation 
striving to get the advantage of the others in the 
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field of trade and diplomacy. International rivalry 
has reached a stage of enmity, and there appears at 
times to be nothing ahead of us but hostility and at- 
tack, even if we are not carried forward into actual 
armed conflict. Until this sentiment disappears, one 
can see little hope for humanity. Until we realize 
our interdependence and are capable of evaluating 
generously the characters and aspirations of other 
people beside ourselves, we may be sure that narrow- 
minded selfishness, egotism and greed will bring their 
natural reward. History writing and history teach- 
ing has at this very moment a terrible burden to 
bear, for it has been common to represent the story 
of a nation’s life as if its rulers had been wise and 
generous and the governments of other nations mean 
and cowardly, as if the peculiar development of its 
own life was the only thing of consequence, the one 
fact in which the Divine Ruler of the universe has 
had a special interest. 

To teach our own history properly, we should know 
what none of us does know with sufficient fullness 
and detail. We should know what we have learned 
from other nations and what the people coming from 
other lands have contributed to our own character. 
To know all this with fullness is, of course, impossi- 
ble. But we of all nations can recognize our debts 
to others. If we have been built chiefly on British 
foundations, we can still seek to measure and weigh 
what we have gained from the Irish, the Germans, 
and the men of the Latin lands. If we would not 
rest in a spirit of self-gratulation we must at once 
appreciate the cosmopolitan character of our civili- 
zation and our need of recognizing what others have 
done for us. Most of us reject the very thought of 
“hyphenation,” but the real amalgamation of many 
peoples into one—and one buoyed up with an ideal- 
ism that is actually to count in the world—must be 
appreciative of the qualities and the real spiritual 
tendences of the masses of men who are making us 
and have made us what we are. 

Though we think, and I imagine think justly, that 
we are and have been a peace-loving nation, Ameri- 
can history is studded with wars and they cannot be 
omitted from our course of instruction. Possibly 
these conflicts are more intimately interwoven with our 
historical development than is the case with other na- 
tions; for they have not been mere dynastic struggles 
growing out of the petty ambitions of monarchs; they 
have, in considerable measure, grown out of 
geographic, social -and industrial situations. Wars 
with the Indians, the whole cruel, bitter contest for 
mastery, cannot be omitted from any comprehensive 
story of American life nor can we omit from considera- 
tion the wars that were brought about by the process 
of expansion—the French and Indian War, the 
Mexican War, and the Spanish War—for the big job 
of the American people has been to conquer the con- 
tinent, and we have been carried forward to conquests 
even beyond our shores. Whether this whole process 
has been one of sweetness and light or not, these wars 
have come and have had their tremendous effect; 
American history could hardly be appreciated in its 


essentials without a careful study of the causes and 
results of these conflicts. 

In some ways, of course, the American Revolution 
and the Civil War occupy more time and attention 
than any of the others; and these wars can not be 
passed by without full consideration. I am not at all 
sure, however, that either of these conflicts is properly 
presented. I am not at all sure that even in our col- 
lege classes we succeed in making our students know 
how the Civil War came on; how it stirred the nation 
to its depths or how momentous were the issues in- 
volved. Many of the innermost meanings of America 
are associated with this great struggle—aunion and co- 
operation over a vast territory; the freedom of the 
black and his right to eat the bread which his own 
labor produced; respect for the fundamental rights of 
the human being, be his color white or black; demo- 
cratic control of democratic institutions ; the hope and 
the assurance that a free nation should not perish from 
the earth—such great things as these can not be passed 
by even though they are intimately entangled with war 
and bloodshed. But certainly no teacher of American 
history should pass over the Civil War without seek- 
ing to have his students know that its horrors were 
the product of long injustice, and that the fate of 
what we believe to be right and true in human con- 
duct and human relations hung in the balance. 

Two wars we have had with England; and until 
a very recent time, quite within our own recollection, 
England has been looked upon at least theoretically 
as our Erbfeind, as our hereditary enemy. It would 
be difficult to over-emphasize the folly and stupidity 
of such conceptions. For their continuance we may 
blame no one in particular and neither of the two 
nations especially. Each nation has been to blame 
and it is sometimes difficult to ascertain on which the 
burden rests the more heavily. Without any desire 
to build up pro-Anglican sentiment, but in deference 
to historical accuracy and to the living truth, with a 
desire only to know ourselves, we ought to study anew 
and open-mindedly the Revolution and the whole 
series of contributions which England has made to us. 
It was England that established our colonial govern- 
ments with their opportunities for political activity 
and for the development of free institutions. It was 
England in the colonial days who, with remarkable 
liberality or, if you will, with carelessness, allowed 
the people almost without interference to work out 
their own destiny and to take advantage of an open 
continent. If in any partisan spirit we are inclined 
to criticise such dictatorial airs as the home govern- 
ment assumed and such ignorance as the administra- 
tors at Westminster often evinced, let us realize how 
liberal and open-handed England really was and how 
near she came to a sense of justice and propriety in 
the administration of her colonies. And when the wat 
itself came on, let us not forget there were men in 
England who knew what America stood for and who 
were able to take a generous and comprehensive view 
of the whole situation—Burke, Fox and Chatham were 
Englishmen as well as were John Adams and George 
Washington. 
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. No one can properly comprehend the American 
Revolution, if he looks upon it as only a struggle for 
independence from Britain; for after all what does 
independence amount to unless it resulted in establish- 
ing institutions and principles which have some real 
worth? And yet, in spite of this self-evident fact, 
we commonly treat the Revolution as if it were only 
a cutting of the apron strings tying us to a selfish and 
inconsiderate parent. We must consider how the fun- 
damental ideals of American life and political order 
were embodied in the American struggle and by doing 
so we shall come to greater sympathy for England and 
to greater acknowledgment of what she has done for 
the world; for the ideas which we stood for were of 
English origin, and the American Revolution was, in 
more ways than one, one of the real glories of English 
history. No other colonies but English colonies, 
nourished on the precepts and fed on the principles 
of English liberty could have drafted the bills and 
declarations of rights or drawn up the Declaration of 
Independence. A careful student of the document is 
often amazed to discover how little which was novel, 
America had to contribute, and how completely the 
colonists were using the theories which England her- 
self had developed and in part made true. The great 
documents of the American Revolution go back for 
their origin to Milton and Sidney and Locke, and to 
the soldiers that gathered around the camp-fires of 
Cromwell and his Ironsides. By 1765 a new nation 
had grown up on this side of the water prepared to 
teach England the fullest significance of her own his- 
tory and the natural outcome of her own efforts. 
Some one has justly said that, had England been 
as democratic in 1775 as she was a few decades later, 
the Revolution would have been impossible. This is 
simply putting in hypothetical form the fact that in 
England and America the contest was essentially over 
the recognition of certain fundamental rights, and that 
the England of 140 years ago, having fallen behind 
the colonies in working out principles of political lib- 
erty, was densely incapable of realizing what the 
colonies had become and what she herself must be; and 
she was so, because her government and her whole 
social order were dominated by an aristocracy which 


would not see the facts. We can know and appreciate 


ourselves better and have greater sympathy with her 
if we are once aware that the American Revolution 
was a crisis in the development of English liberty, 
and that, little by little as the decades went by, the 
principles of that revolution, strengthened by actual 
achievement in self-government here, helped England 
to rejuvenate herself, to popularize her government, 
to grant justice and bestow power upon the masses 
of her people and to take her place among the nations 
of the world as a leader in liberal thought. If we 
understand these things at all aright, we can begin 
to see our own history as a part of England’s history 
even after we had acquired independence; and we can 
measure with some degree of accuracy the folly of 
American bluff and bluster and England’s unspeak- 
able stupidity and the gross failure at times to know 
us as we were. The sharp and foolish criticisms of 


American life in which English newspapers and 

periodicals allowed themselves to indulge could not 

obscure the fact that the masses of the English people, — 
looking forward to a time when they would be freed 

from the burdens of aristocratic privilege, valued the 

success of America in the creation and the operation 

of democratic institutions. 

Even the Civil War was not wholly our own. It 
meant much to England and the rest of the world; 
for the very sight of strife in the midst of a great 
nation which had committed itself to the doctrines of 
popular government encouraged aristocracy and filled 
freedom-loving people with foreboding. And so the 
aristocrat and the holder of government position was 
ready to believe that the American ship of state had 
foundered and that democracy was a wreck, while 
the workmen of Lancashire and the operatives in the 
cotton mills, who depended on the supply of Southern 
cotton for their daily sustenance, were willing to starve 
rather than give their voice for interference in our 
contest and the success of the Southern cause. Cer- 
tainly then American history can not be studied right 
if we set up America over against England, one nation 
in its entirety the inveterate enemy of the other. John 
Bright and Richard Cobden and the Lancashire opera- 
tives were as much of us as if they had not been 
separated by three thousand miles of water. The real 
enemies were privilege on the one hand and human 
liberty and equality on the other. And as we de- 
veloped over here solid capacity to endure trouble and 
master principles of government, there was actual 
spiritual and psychological contact with the great 
masses of English people who were blindly and often 
ignorantly working up and on toward the great things 
which we were trying to make true. Nothing could 
distort American history more and do more to destroy 
it than to treat it as if our life had been detached 
and isolated—as if our real selves, our actual senti- 
ment, our essential spirit were not absorbed and made 
part of the life, hope and spirit of Europe. 

In teaching wars in American history we can there- 
fore cease to boast of our having done by brute force 
what in a wiser world would have been done without 
it. We can remember that mere victory counts for 
little or nothing, unless something worth while was in- 
volved in success. We can remind ourselves, as is so 
palpably true of the Revolution and the Civil War, 
that in the great world of realties the eternal enmity 
is not between men but between the ideas or the prin- 
ciples which guide them, and that, if principles are 
the same and human duties the same, conflict is the 
most abject of follies. We can say to ourselves, 
“ America won its independence. Well, what of it? 
The North won the Civil War. Well, what of it?” 
Wars, if they have real meaning, must create new op- 
portunity and make new duty. American success at 
Yorktown made imperative the demand to be more 
than independent, to go on and to actualize ideas and 
dreams of popular government. When Lee gave up 
his sword at Appomattox, the North was called upon 
to see that a united country should in reality exper- 
ience, as Lincoln hoped, a new birth of freedom; we 
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were called on to demonstrate that free labor is the 
proper basis for social life and industrial achievement, 
and that every worker, white and black alike, should 
be given his opportunity for betterment. 


I hold no brief for mere stolid acquiescence in 
wrong. I make no claim that wars have accomplished 
nothing. I refuse to teach that men must not struggle 
to maintain what they believe right. But I do assert 
my belief that when wars have not actually beaten 
men backward and downward and heaped up barriers 
to civilization, they have come because men were so 
blind they could see no better way, and that if really 
vital issues were at stake the contest was, by some- 
body’s fault, a huge ignorant blunder, a monumental 
stupidity. If men could not solve the issues of our 
Revolutionary contest peacably, it was not because of 


the issues, but from human perversity. Proud as one 
may be of the devotion and courage of men North 
and South fifty years ago, the fact still remains we 
had to deluge the country in blood to rid it of slavery. 
I often think of the lines of the poet immortalizing 
the charge at Balaklava: 
“Not tho’ the soldier knew 
Some one had blunder’d.” 


The fact is that war was one great blunder, a sacrifice 
to Moloch, an evidence of ministerial incapacity and 
of popular wrong-headedness. And so, though I fain 
would be historical-minded and content myself with 
demonstrable realities, I feel like writing, “ someone’ 
had blundered,” as the epitaph of all soldiers who 
have fallen in conflicts between so-called civilized na- 
tions.* 


Two Views IRegarding llistorical Fiction 


The Historical Novel: Fiction as History 
BY ELBRIDGE COLBY. 


There has often been raised of recent times the 
question as to just how much should be done and how 
far we should go in reading—and letting students 
read—historical novels in conjunction with, or as a 
substitute for, reading history. 

Such a proceeding is very valuable, but fraught with 
danger. As to the danger, we find it in the very 
definition of the historical novel. Looking backwards, 
as he must if his book deal with history, the writer 
of this type of fiction is influenced by the opinions of 
his own time. He reads the past through the 
spectacles of the present and so the vision, however 
clear, is never exactly true. That is to say that Rich- 
ard Coeur de Lion in “ Ivanhoe,” Haroun al Raschid 
in “ The Talisman ” and a host of others are idealized 
characters. Scott’s interpretations in “ Quentin Dur- 
ward ”’ are almost the only ones he has made of prom- 
inent figures which patient research can nearly en- 
dorse. Still we must not forget that Ranke turned 
from literature to history on seeing the disparity be- 
tween Scott’s and Commines’s pictures of Louis XI 
and Charles the Bold. “ Kenilworth” is very unjust 
to several people; “ The Heart of Midlothian ” ideal- 
izes important persons, and tells a true story only 
of the common folk with warm human hearts, not un- 
like those of Scott’s own time. Witness, too, the dif- 
ferences between “ Westward Ho!” and “ Come Rack- 
Come Rope!” If, then, we were to get away from 
these secondary prejudices, the best thing would be 
to read only contemporary books. 

For a person who wishes to learn something about 
London life of one period, there would be nothing 
better than Dekker’s “ Gull’s Hornbook” and “ The 
Bellman” or Ben Jonson’s plays; for another period 
Gay’s “ Trivia” or “Addison’s “ Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley ’— illustrating London streets and the life of the 
new landowners with a house in the country and one 


in Soho—respectively; for another period, Fanny 
Burney’s “ Evelina” and Mackenzie’s ‘‘ Man of Feel- 
ing,” for another period Jane Austen’s Country House 
Comedy in “ Emma” and London life in Dickens and 
Thackeray. Thus we get a proper reading of con- 
temporary fiction, and the pictures of social conditions 
caught in the fleeting snapshots of popular story are 
usually true. For further example “ Alton Locke,” 
“Cranford,” “ Mary Barton,” “ Yeast,” and “ The 
Return of the Natives” are true pictures of certain 
forms of life, while “ Romola,” “‘ Quo Vadis? ’’, “ The 
Last Days of Pompeii,” and “ The Prince of India” 
are so highly colored as to be worthless as historical 
material, though interesting as mere pleasant reading. 
To think for a moment of our own time, who in the 
future could rewrite “ Mr. Clutterbuck’s Election ” as 
well as an M. P. has done now; who “ Diana of the 
Crossways” as well as the man who knew life on 
the hills to the South; who “Anna of the Five 
Towns ” so well as one who was fellow citizen of his 
heroine; who “‘ The New Machiavelli” as well as the 
person who knew at first hand the facts there pre- 
sented; who “ Kim” as well as the gentleman who 
had been there in India? No one in the future can. 
write of our life so well as we write of it ourselves: 
he will not have the facts, his viewpoint will not be 
the same, and the book will be, in every sense of the 
word, “ fiction.” 

This danger of misinterpretation is, however, more 
real with respect to customs and manners than with 
respect to actual historical facts and often the simple 
narrative, such as found in those juvenile books by 
the late Mr. Henty, is both accurate and interesting. 
But there is another danger here. The fate of the 
Dauphin, Louis XVII, under the French Revolution, 
has been written down in dozens of different ways by 


1 Reprinted by permission from “ The Journal of the New 
York State Teachers’ Association,” Vol. II, p. 290. An ad- 
dress to the History Section of the New York State Teach- 
ers’ Association, November, 1915. 
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modern novelists who save, or dispose of the poor boy 
according to their own whims. Thus the persons who 
read Catherwood’s “ Lazarre,”’ or Shackeffer’s “‘ The 
Lost King,’ or Capes’s “A Castle in Spain,” or 
Ayscough’s “ Dromina,” or Merriman’s “The Lost 
Hope” will each have a different idea of a certain 
fact of history. So historical novels need continual 
corroboration from the history books themselves be- 
fore being trusted very much. Else the doctor may 
prove a quack, and the teacher a dunce. In which 
case it is always the patient or the pupil who must 
suffer. 

But still there are some books which may be read 
with the proper amount of discretion and which will 
prove valuable as historical material. ‘ Quentin Dur- 
ward” has already been mentioned. Andrew Lang’s 
“The Monk of Fife” is a fiction of the days of 
Joan of Are by a careful student ofthe period. M. 
Bentham-Edwards gives a worthy sketch of Danton’s 
career in “A Storm Rent Sky,’ Mary Johnston’s 
“The Long Roll” and “ Cease Firing” are accurate 
concerning the American Civil War. Cooper’s “ The 
Spy” truly depicts conditions about New York in 
the days of the war for American independence. Mrs. 
Hylton Dale was inspired by reading a biography to 
march Camille Demoulins in life-like guise through 
the pages of ‘‘ Crowned with the Immortals.” Gerard 
de Nerval is historical concerning the Chouans of 
Brittany in his “Marquis de Fayolle.” Hilaire Bel- 
loc lightened his researches and elevated his journal- 
ism by some historical novelizing with ‘“ The Giron- 
din.’ Erckmann-Chatrian give good panoramas in 
their four volumes on the “ History of a Peasant” be- 
tween 1789 and 1815. ‘‘ The Orange Girl” by Sir 
Walter Besant is a faithful study by a learned anti- 
quarian and the same author’s “ St. Katharine’s by 
the Tower” is more valuable as a popular history of 
the Jacobin clubs than Charles Lever’s “ Gerald Fitz- 
gerald,” simply because Sir Walter had at his com- 
mand more of the actual facts of which he wrote. So, 
in the last analysis, all historical novels must be care- 
fully weighed and tested before being trusted. 

The historical novel is a convenient method for 
throwing ordinary characters into intense situations, 
but it has the additional disadvantage that sometimes 
historical persons are led to say and do things which 
though possibly “in character” as the critics would 
say, are scarcely probable, or at least not really trust- 
worthy. Take the “ Tale of Two Cities,” and the 
figure of the tragic Sidney Carton on the guillotine 
stands as an immortal example of such a dramatic 
combination of fact with fiction. Take Charles II 
as depicted in ‘My Merry Rockhurst” by A. and E. 
Castle and as in ‘‘ Odds Fish!” by the late Robert 
Hugh Benson. One is purely fanciful; the other, the 
author boasts, strictly historical. In one Charles is 
imagined doing and saying many things; in the other 
he says and does nothing of which there is not actual 
historical record. Both books are interesting, but the 


reader must be put on his guard against the one, and 
must be directed to believe the other. Thus, we see 


again that the novel of this type needs historical cor- 
roboration or correction. 


The further value of the historical novel as a means 
of conveying facts is strictly limited. History is social 
and economic or political. For social or economic his- 
tory its value should be limited to books written con- 
temporaneously with the events. For political, mili- 
tary or dynastic history, the novels fall into two 
types: where history provides the main theme, and 
where history is used as a background. Of these two 
types the first is the most valuable, but usually the 
most untrustworthy and stands most in need of con- 
tinual corroboration by the history books. The second 
type which uses actual incidents as the backgrounds 
of scenic action by fictitious characters is usually more 
accurate but less valuable. For instance, it is but a 
scant idea of a very small part of the French Revolu- 
tion which we gain from “ The Scarlet Pimpernel ” 
or from Dickens’s “ Tale of Two Cities.” Then, the 
second of these was inspired by Carlyle’s “ History ” 
and Carlyle had no real respect for liberty and the 
Baroness Orczy shows herself reproachfully loyal to 
all the Revolution sought to destroy. Not only, there- 
fore, are the important pictures in these two books 
very small, lost in the perspective of the background, 
but they are insignificant as well. 

Consequently, there is so much danger of gaining 
false information in this way that people should re- 
sort to the astonishing expedient of recognizing facts 
as facts and fiction as fiction. Literature is only a 
part of history, well written as to style and badly 
written as to facts. History is the most interesting 
form of literature, and it is recently being written 
more attractively as to style. The career of Crom- 
well, the life of Thomas Paine, the story of Raleigh, 
the adventures of Drake, the activities of Nelson, the 
vicissitudes of the Chartist leader Thomas Cooper, the 
escapades of James II, the smug conservatism of 
Wellington, the aspirations of Cobden and Bright— 
these are as thrilling as the latest fiction. There 
the occasional reader may find enjoyment if he will, 
and profit whether he will or not. And, after he has 
learned a little history in one way or another, he 
may be permitted to read a little historical fiction. 
Until he has learned that little, the fictitious inter- 
pretations should be judged for him by competent 
authorities—and labelled, as the chemist discreetly 
deals out drugs to the layman, all marked in accord- 
ance with the pharmacopeia. Why not? If our pro- 
prietary medicine bottles say “ 114% alcohol,” “1/10 
of one per cent. opium,” “8% morphine,” “7% caf- 
feine,” why should not the poisoning of the mind like- 
wise be guarded against by such book labels as 
“ 3714% lies,” “16 2/8% exaggeration,’ “29% fic- 
tion,” “12% Tory misrepresentation,” and “97% 
radical rubbish.” 
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The Value of Historical Fiction 


BY KATE M. MONRO, MORRIS HIGH 
SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY. 


“ Historical fiction,’ says the rigid disciple of fact, 
“is a conglomeration of incorrect character por- 
trayal, glaring anachronisms, inexcusable contortions 
of truth, and absurd inaccuracies of every kind. 
Why write, why read such trash?” he scoffs. ‘‘ Either 
study history and get the facts straight or leave it 
alone. This popular opinion of virtuously soaking in 
a knowledge of history from the historical novel is 
tommyrot.” 

We must admit that these charges are too often true, 
nevertheless historical fiction cannot be dismissed so 
summarily, for to thousands it has proved the fasci- 
nating guide through the gates of indifference or dis- 
like to the delightful presence of history herself. 

How often have we heard some such statements as: 

“When a little chap, I was devoted to Scott. His 
poems, novels, and the ‘ Tales of a Grandfather,’ all 
made a strong appeal, so that naturally history be- 
came a passion with me. When I read in text-books 
about Richard Coeur de Lion, Elizabeth, Mary, Crom- 
well, and scores of other historical characters, I felt 
that I was meeting old acquaintances I'd like to know 
better,” or 

“TI always hated Roman history when I was in 
school, chiefly because the people seemed unreal. It 
never occurred to me that they were like us, that 
they were quite human, until I chanced upon some 
historical novels. Whyte Melville’s ‘Gladiators,’ Bul- 
wer-Lytton’s ‘Last Days of Pompeii, and Henty’s 
‘The Young Carthaginian, captured my imagination 
and convinced me that the Romans were not autom- 
atons. Since then, ancient history has no longer 
seemed dull.” 

Such examples might be multiplied indefinitely, so 
we cannot believe that historical fiction is worthless. 
It does not, of course, take the place of systematic 
study; but as a supplement it is valuable, as it does 
much that systematic study often fails to accomplish. 
It can evoke the spirit of the past, it can change the 
shadowy phantoms of text-books to people who toiled 
and loved, laughed and wept. Cesar, Cromwell, 
Napoleon, no longer seem demi-gods, absolutely in- 
comparable with the struggling mortals of to-day. 
The text-book Washington, who impressed us as so 
different from living men that we read of his struggles 
without a glow of sympathy, was too perfect for our 
comprehension. Then, too, we chanced upon one of 
the many historical novels of his period and found 
that this hero had hours of blackest discouragement 
and torturing indecision. His temper, we learn with 
surprise, was not always unruffled; his dignity not al- 
ways undisturbed. “After all,” we exclaim in as- 
tonishment, “he was not perfect. He was a good 
deal like other people—just doing the best he knew 
how and trusting that the outcome would be good.” 

Another benefit from historical fiction is that it 
helps the reader correlate the history of different 
countries. Do you remember when you studied the 


American Revolutionary War in high school? Per- 
haps you made elaborate chronological tables show- 
ing the important events in England and France dur- 
ing the eighteenth century. But did you ever really 
associate these events with those in America, did you 
ever realize the significance of their interaction, did 
you ever understand that the American War was not 
an isolated desire for independence, until you read a 
novel that pictured to you vividly the stirrings in 
Europe against oppression? Wasn’t it something 
more dramatic than a text-book that made you see the 
struggle against England as a natural outcome of the 
old world cry for liberty, equality, and fraternity? 

Perhaps also in our high school days we made 
charts showing the great contemporaries of history, 
but does anything impress this so strongly upon the 
general reader as does the historical novel? After 
reading Gertrude Atherton’s ‘The Conqueror,’ one 
will always associate those American patriots who 
toiled for freedom and for reconstruction; nor is one 
who has read the “ Scottish Chiefs”’ likely to forget 
the valiant friends and foes of William Wallace; nor 
will one familiar with ‘“ Kenilworth” ever be able to 
disassociate Elizabeth from those personalities who 
played so large a part in her life. 

But most important of all, the historical novel 
helps the general reader to understand the point of 
view, the beliefs, the hopes, and the mistakes of the 
people of a past age. Motives, habits, feelings are 
made clear. A wider knowledge and more sympa- 
thetic attitude is gained, a tolerance for diverse opin- 
ions and a basis of comparison developed. These, 
some one may assert, are the effects of the study of 
history. True, they should be; sometimes, they are. 
But in reality, how many boys and girls who read the 
text-book accounts of the Civil War, for instance, 
sense much of the passionate outburst of patriotism, 
of the misery and indecision, of the mental upheaval 
of that period? Is it not rather Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Mary Johnston, Winston Churchill, and other 
writers who have dramatized the situations, who make 
us see the human side of the struggle and arouse a 
sympathetic understanding of the characters, deeds 
and aspirations of the men and women of both the 
South and the North? 

Teachers of history in their eagerness to engrave 
facts on the minds of their pupils, too often ignore 
or disdain all emotional appeal. This is a mistake, 
as the child will not only enjoy, but he will also re- 
member much better those facts. No longer gray 
and shadowy, but brightened and strengthened by 
imagination. Let us then not fear to introduce our 
pupils to the historical novel. It often requires but 
a suggestion to induce the student to read novels 
dealing with a period he is studying in class. The 
effort on the part of the teacher in thus opening up 
new fields of reading is slight, but the results are 
many times great. From the enjoyment of the his- 
torical novel, a child’s, particularly a boy’s, interest 
in other reading may be developed. 

“The boy,” some one has said, “is a natural hero- 
worshipper and the heroes are mainly those of his 
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own land.” He needs little urging to induce him to 
follow these friends through the situations described 
by the novelist. In this way he unconsciously 
learns a great deal about the social and political life, 
about geography, about ideals and character, and tol- 
erance. 

The history teacher who finds his time too limited 
to devote many minutes to anything but the lesson 
proper, can, at least, post a list of books dealing with 
the period under discussion. He who has more time 
may have oral and written reports from the novels 
read. ‘The reports, as a rule, should deal with a 
phase of the social life or with an incident of unusual 
interest, rather than with the story of the whole book. 
Another plan is to have the text supplemented by a 
reading from a novel, such as the “ Last Days of 
Pompeii,’ which describes the amphitheatre and the 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius in a way never to be 
forgotten. Note simply these few paragraphs well 
worth reading for their descriptive value: 

“The cloud, which had scattered so deep a mur- 
kiness over the day, had now settled into a solid and 
impenetrable mass. It resembled less even the thick- 
est gloom of a night in the open air than the close 
and blind darkness of some narrow room. But in 
proportion as the blackness gathered, did the light- 
nings around Vesuvius increase in their vivid and 
scorching glare. Nor was their horrible beauty con- 
fined to the usual hues of fire; no rainbow ever riv- 
alled their varying and prodigal dyes. Now brightly 
blue as the most azure depth of a southern sky—now 
of a livid and snake-like green, darting restlessly to 
and fro as the folds of an enormous serpent—now of 
a lurid and intolerable crimson, gushing forth through 
the columns of smoke, far and wide, and lighting up 
the whole city from arch to arch—then suddenly 
dying into a sickly paleness, like the ghost of their 
own life. 

“The ashes in many places were already knee- 
deep; and the boiling showers which came from the 
steaming breath of the voleano forced their way 
into the houses, bearing with them a strong and suf- 
focating vapor. In some places immense fragments 
of rock, hurled upon the house roofs, bore down along 
the street masses of confused ruin, which yet more 
and more, with every hour, obstructed the way; and 
as the day advanced the motion of the earth was 
more sensibly felt—the footing seemed to slide and 
creep—nor could chariot or litter be kept steady, 
even on the most level ground. 

“ Sometimes the huger stones, striking against each 
other as they fell, broke into countless fragments 
emitting sparks of fire, which caught whatever was 
combustible within their reach; and along the plains 
beyond the city the darkness was now terribly re- 
lieved; for several houses, and even vineyards, had 
been set on flames: and at various intervals the fires 
rose sullenly and fiercely against the solid gloom. To 
add to this partial relief of the darkness, the citizens 
had, here and there, in the more public places, such 
as the porticos of temples and the entrances to the 
forum, endeavored to place rows of torches; but these 


rarely continued long; the showers and the winds 
extinguished them, and the sudden darkness into 
which their fitful light was converted had something 
in it doubly terrible and doubly impressive on the im- 
potence of human hopes, the lesson of despair. 


“Frequently, by the momentary light of these 
torches, parties of fugitives encountered each other, 
some hurrying toward the sea, others flying from the 
sea back to the land; for the ocean had retreated 
rapidly from the shore—an utter darkness lay over 
it, and, upon its groaning and tossing waves, the 
storm of cinders and rocks fell without the protection 
which the streets and roofs afforded to the land. Wild 
—haggard—ghastly with supernatural fears, these 
groups encountered each other, but without the leisure 
to speak, to consult, to advise; for the showers fell 
now frequently, though not continuously extinguish- 
ing the lights, which showed to each band the death- 
like faces of the other, and hurrying all to seek refuge 
beneath the nearest shelter. The whole elements of 
civilization were broken up. Ever and anon by the 
flickering lights, you saw the thief hastening by the 
most solemn authorities of the law, laden with, and 
fearfully chuckling over, the produce of his sudden 
gains. If in the darkness, wife was separated from 
husband, or parent from child, vain was the hope of 
reunion. Each hurried blindly and confusedly on. 
Nothing in all the various and complicated machinery 
of social life was left save the primal law of self- 
preservation.” 


After hearing such a description as this how much 
more likely is the pupil to be interested in Pompeii 
than if he had simply read the record given in most 
text-books—*‘ The important event in the reign of 
Titus was the eruption of Mount Vesuvius which de- 
stroyed the cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii.” 

And interest in Pompeii is worth arousing. What 
new ideas and desires it may open up to the child! 
Naturally he will wish to visit a museum to see relics 
of the ancient city. This may lead to the study of 
other parts of the museum, or to more reading, or 
to an intelligent understanding of history. 


The pessimist may sneer, but let him recall the 
apparently accidental happenings, the haphazard 
things that have awakened men to a lifelong enthusi- 
asm, an undying joy in the past. 

Keats we at once think of, who says in his sonnet 
“To Homer,” 

“ Standing aloof in giant ignorance 
Of thee I hear and of the Cyclades, 
As one who sits ashore and longs perchance 
To visit dolphin-coral in deep seas.” 


Then “On First Looking into Chapman’s Homer,” 
we again hear him exclaim: 
“Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken, 
Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He star’d at the Pacific—and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien.” 
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Freshman Ilistory at the Umiversity of California’ 


BY EVERETT S. BROWN. 


Among university teachers of history in the United 
States to-day there is probably no question more fre- 
quently discussed than that of freshman history. The 
problem is; what courses shall be offered to freshmen, 
and how shall such courses be conducted in order that 
the best results may be obtained? It will be my pur- 
pose in this paper to avoid theoretical discussion as 
much as possible and confine myself to facts based on 
statistics secured in the supervision of the freshman 
history course, known as History I, at the University 
of California. 

I shall give, first, a brief description of the machin- 
ery of History 1; second, statistics to show how many 
of the students have had previous training in history, 
and how much; third, conclusions drawn from the 
grades in scholarship during the first college term to 
see how far this previous training may have affected 
the students’ college work; and, last, criticisms of the 
weaknesses of all the freshmen, hoping in this to be 
able to point out to the high school teachers oppor- 
tunities of improving the standard of their work. 
Thus to a considerable extent, this paper will deal not 
only with the subject of freshman history, but also 
with the relation between high school and university 
history. 

History 1 is open to all freshmen, no prerequisites 
being required. It is a course on general history, at- 
tempting to cover in eighty lectures the progress of 
western European civilization from prehistoric times 
to the completion of the Panama Canal. No text-book 
is used, but an extensive outline is given in the form 
of a printed syllabus, drawn up especially for the pur- 
pose. Three lectures are delivered every week by 
Professor H. Morse Stephens. The students must 
also report for one recitation on the three lectures 
of the preceding week. For the purpose of conduct- 
ing the recitations, there are five assistants, all 
graduate students in history, candidates for their doc- 
tors’ degrees, the majority of whom have had previous 
experience in teaching. Each assistant has charge of 
six sections of students per week, the sections averag- 
ing between twenty and twenty-five students each. 

In the sections, besides oral recitations on the sub- 
ject matter of the lectures, the students are given fre- 
quent short written quizzes and map drills. History 
1 has its own outline maps and thousands of these 
are used every year. In order to acquaint the fresh- 
men with historical literature the students in each 
section are required to make an intensive study of one 
lecture. On this subject the student is asked to read 
a minimum of seven hundred and fifty pages during 
the semester from a selected list of books. Reports 


1 Paper read at the College Teachers’ Session, twelfth 
annual meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch, American 
Historical Association, November 27, 1915, Leland Stan- 
ford, Junior, University. 


on reading must be handed to the assistant each week. 
A fee of one dollar and a half is collected from each 
person in the class and this money is used in the 
purchase of duplicate copies of books most in demand, 
These books are kept in the general reading room of 
the university library where the students may have 
free access to them. At the end of the term a one- 
hour examination is given to each section on its special 
subject. Besides this, there is a final examination on 
the lecture course. These two examinations and the 
recitation work in the sections form the basis for the 
determination of the student’s grade. 


The assistants hold regular office hours during 
which students may consult with them concerning their 
work. It will be seen that History 1 is a combination 
lecture, recitation and reading course. The break be- 
tween high school and university methods of instruc- 
tion is thus not very sudden. 

What previous training have these freshmen had? 
Is high school history on the decline? The answers 
to these questions I have reduced to tabular form: 


Year 1913 1914 1915 
Number enrolled (Hist.I). | 630 | % 573 |% * | 731 | % * 
Ancient History .... 519 | 82+ | 472 | 82 592 | 81— 
Medieval and Modern. . . | 390 | 62— | 352 61+ § 426 | 58+ 
. || 254 | 404+ || 240 | 42— 271 | 37 
United States. ...... 563 | 89-4 | 511 | 651-894 
lyearonly......../|| 73|12—j|| 69 | 124 115 | 16— 
142 | 23— || 118 | 20+ || 213 | 2 
3 years 2 || 217 | 34+ || 191 | 334 || 248 | 34— 
None. . nodata | 6 10 


* Note: # not carried out into fractions. 


A few students had had courses in various special 
fields of history but these were not numerous enough 
to tabulate. In no year did more than five students 
report having had general history. 

The above figures would seem to show that while 
history in the high schools is practically holding its 
own, there is a slight decrease in percentage between 
the years 1913 and 1915. This is especially true of 
medieval and modern history and English history, 
the former losing nearly 4%, the latter 8%, although 
English history showed an increase in 1914 of nearly 
2% over 1918. Again, there is a falling off in the 
number of those taking four years of high school his- 
tory. The three-year group has held its own, but the 
four-year has dropped off over 10%. It may be that 
the three-year course of history in some of the larger 
cities of the state where the intermediate school exists 
can account for at least part of this decrease. 

Does the study of history in high school have any 
appreciable effect on freshman scholarship in that sub- 
ject? This question cannot be answered satisfactorily 
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until more data have been collected, but so far as the 
figures go, the student who has studied history before 
entering college seems to have an advantage over 
those who have had little or no such training. Statis- 
tics have been gathered only for the first term in order 
to make the test as fair to the high schools as pos- 
sible. Last year (1914), of forty-six students who 
attained a scholarship grade of “ 1,” twenty-four had 
had four years of high school history, twelve three 
years, six two years, and four one year. On the other 
hand, of forty-four students who were below passing 
grade, only six had had four years of high school his- 
tory, seventeen three years, fourteen two years, and 
seven one year. In most of the latter cases the fault 
lay with the pupil rather than with the teaching, the 
students seeming to find history a difficult subject to 
master, and showing little or no improvement through- 
out the year of college work. The figures are really 
worth more in connection with the first group than 
with the second. 

What are the weaknesses common to the freshmen 
as a whole? First and foremost, a sweeping criti- 
cism must be made of the lack of an adequate knowl- 
edge of geography. I might even say of any knowl- 
edge at all. Regardless of how many years of high 
school training in history they have had, practically 
none of the freshmen have even the most elementary 
ideas of historical geography. ‘Time will not permit 
of detailed examples to prove this statement, but it is 
only too true. Surely something can be done to 
remedy this defect. It is to be hoped that the high 
school teachers will give this matter careful consid- 
eration and devise all the means within their power to 
improve their work in this particular field. 

The second general, but not so sweeping criticism, 
is that the students lack the proper powers of organ- 
ization of subject matter, especially in written work 
done in the class room. More drill in keeping to the 
subject and emphasizing the essential points in the 
discussion ought to be well worth while. 

History teachers of California have every reason to 
feel optimistic. So far as the university is concerned 
the large enrollment in History 1 betokens a live in- 
terest in the subject. High school teachers may rest 
assured that previous training in history does aid the 
freshman in his college work. In the end, the status 
of history in the schools will depend largely upon the 
personality and scholarship of those teaching it. It is 
my firm belief that better prepared young men and 
women are going out from the universities of this 
state every year to engage in teaching. With them 
to a great degree rests the future of history as a sub- 
ject of the high school curriculum. Personally, I be- 
lieve it is safe in their hands. 


HISTORY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


Additions to and corrections of the following list of asso- 
ciations are requested by the editor of the MAaGazrne. 


Alabama History Teachers’ Association, T. L. Grove, Tus- 
caloosa, Ala., member of Executive Council. 


American Historical Association—Secretary, Waldo @G. 
Leland, Washington, D. C. 


History Teachers’ Association of Cincinnati, O.—Secre- 
tary, J. W. Ayres, High School, Madisonville, Ohio. 


History Section of Colorado State Teachers’ Association 
—Chairman, Mark J. Sweany, Colorado Springs. 


History Teachers’ Association of Florida—President, Miss 
Caroline Brevard, Woman’s College, Tallahassee; secretary, 
Miss E. M. Williams, Jacksonville. 


Indiana History Teachers’ Association—President, Bev- 
erley W. Bond, Jr., Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind.; sec- 
retary, D. H. Eilsenberry, Muncie, Ind. 


Iowa Society of Social Science Teachers—President, Prof. 
L. B. Schmidt, Ames, Ia.; secretary, Miss Mary Kassan, 
East High School, Des Moines, Ia. 


Jasper County, Mo., History Association—Secretary, Miss 
Elizabeth Peiffer, Carthage, Mo. 


Kleio Club of University of Missouri. 


Association of History Teachers of Middle States and 
Maryland—President, Miss Jessie C. Evans, William Penn 
High School, Philadelphia; secretary, Prof. L. R. Schuyler, 
City College, New York City. 


Mississippi Valley Historical Association, Teachers’ See- 
tion—Chairman, A. O. Thomas, Lincoln, Neb.; secretary, 
Howard C. Hill, State Normal School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Missouri Association of Teachers of History and Govern- 
ment—Secretary, Jesse E. Wrench, Columbia, Mo. 


Nebraska History Teachers’ Association—Secretary, Julia 
M. Wort, Lincoln, Neb. 


New England History Teachers’ Association—Secretary, 
Mr. Horace Kidger, 82 Madison Avenue, Newtonville, Mass. 


New York City Conference—Chairman, Fred H. Paine, 
East District High School, Brooklyn; secretary-treasurer, 


Miss Florence E. Stryker, State Normal School, Montelair, 
N. J. 


Northwest Association of Teachers of History, Economics 
and Government—Secretary, Prof. L. T. Jackson, Pullman, 
Wash. 


Ohio History Teachers’ Association—Chairman, Wilbur 
H. Siebert, Ohio State University, Columbus; secretary, 
Miss A. P. Dickson, Dayton. 


Political Science Club of students who have majored in 
history at Ohio State University. 


South Dakota History Teachers’ Association—Secretary, 
Edwin Ott, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Tennessee History Teachers’ Association—Secretary- 
treasurer, Max Souby, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


Texas History Teachers’ Section of the State Teachers’ 
Association—President, Frederic Duncalf, Austin, Texas; 
secretary, L. F. MeKay, Temple, Texas. 


Twin City History Teachers’ Association—Secretary, Miss 
Amanda Sundean, 2828 South Girard Avenue, Minneapolis, 
Minn., teacher in West High School. 

Virginia History Teachers’ Section of Virginia State 
Teachers’ Association—President, Prof. J. W. Wayland, 
Harrisonburg, Va.; secretary, Katherine Wicker, Norfolk, 
Va. 


West Virginia History Teachers’ Association—President, 
Charles E, Hedrick, Glenville; secretary, Dora Newman, of 
Fairmount. 
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Teaching the History of the New South 


BY PROFESSOR ST. GEORGE L. SIOUSSAT, VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


(Continued from page 223, September issue.) 


II. Tue Epucationat Renaissance.” 


The “general” histories of the United States do 
not devote very much space to the development, in re- 
cent years, of the schools and colleges of the country: 
and to high school students the subject may seem a 
dry one; but no account of the new South would be 
complete or just, which did not emphasize the import- 
ance of the mighty educational changes which have 
been wrought of late in the southern States. If the 
industrialism of the new South is remarkable, here in 
the field of education has idealism found its greatest 
opportunity for expression. 

The usual accounts of education in the old South 
failed to do justice. It is true that the aristocratic 
trend of the social structure stvod in the way of the 
education of the masses and that illiteracy was wide- 
spread—a condition inherited from colonial times and 
rendered difficult of eradication through the physical 
and social environment. But it is also true first that 
the “academies” for the well-to-do were in many 
cases of excellent character and of efficient service. 
President Alderman, indeed, has said,** “ it is doubt- 
ful if there were anywhere in the world, outside of 
Scotland, better schools for the training of the few 
than existed in the South prior to the Civil War.” 
Secondly, the beginnings of a system of a popular 
education had been made in nearly every southern 
State. The familiar statement that the South owes 
its public schools altogether to the reconstruction rep- 
resents, if not a myth, at least a serious exaggeration. 
That the ante-bellum systems in the South were not 


82 W. K. Boyd’s article, “Educational History in the 
South Since 1865,” in “Studies in Southern History and 
Politics,” gives a well-rounded and scholarly introduction. 
Bruce devotes several chapters to this topic. S. C. 
Mitchell’s volume in “S. in B. of N.” (Vol. 10) has several 
chapters by different authors. E. G. Murphy’s “ Problems 
of the Present South” again is highly valuable. The 
“General Education Board, an Account of Its Activities ” 
shows what this Board has accomplished in the period 1902- 
1914. Materials for further stuly may be sought in the 
various reports or proceedings of the Conference for Edu- 
cation in the South, the Southern Educational Association, 
the Southern Sociological Congress, the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the departments of 
education of the Southern States. The reports and bulle- 
tins of the Bureau of Education contain many chapters or 
papers of value, e.g., the histories of higher education in the 
various States published some years ago under the leader- 
ship of H. B. Adams, papers on public school education by 
E. T. Mayo, the recent histories of public education in 
Alabama and Arkansas by Stephen B. Weeks. 


83“The Outlook,” August 3, 1901, cited in A. P. 
Whitaker, “The Public School System of Tennessee,” 
“Tennessee Historical Magazine,” Vol. 2. 


effective is true and the same statement could be made 
of other sections; but school funds existed in many 
States, and the public was becoming educated to the 
need of State and local taxation. 

Over and above the loss of adult lives which gave 
to the South a proportionately greater number of chil- 
dren to provide for, the peculiar difficulty presented 
by the presence of the former slaves, the financial 
losses to the school funds and the State treasuries 
which the war entailed, and the comparative inability 
to pay taxes which arose from the poverty of the 
rural South, the very activity of the reconstruction 
efforts towards educational progress, however well in- 
tended, in many cases served to awaken and keep alive 
prejudice against such ideas. In 1875 the Civil 
Rights agitation raised up the spectre of the co-edu- 
cation of the white and black races, and so devoted 
an apostle as Dr. Barnas Sears, the first secretary or 
agent of the fund which, in 1867, the beneficence of 
George Peabody had provided, was deeply dis- 
couraged.** The States hesitated to lay taxes, and 
only the willingness of some communities to tax them- 
selves held out promise. Some cities already had 
schools ; others were inaugurated with the help of the 
Peabody fund. But between 1890 and 1900 there be- 
gan to appear signs: of better times. Out of the 
Populist agitation and the resulting division of poli- 
tical solidarity arose an appreciation of the political 
value of an educational program, though this was not 
unaccompanied by evil results. The new southern 
State constitutions after 1890 removed some of the 
technical objections to State support which the courts 
had used in a way not always friendly to the school.*® 
Here and there arose State superintendents who ac- 
complished much by their own efforts and with the 
aid of local associations and of broad-minded _poli- 
tical leaders. Thus the local feeling was made more 
receptive for the new movement that was coming, of 
which the chief prophet was a man whose name will 
always be revered among the children of the South, 
J. L. M. Curry,®® of Alabama, who had become the 
agent of the Peabody and the Slater funds. The sug- 
gestion of Dr. Edward Abbot, of Cambridge, Mass., 
supported by Dr. Curry, by Bishop Dudley, of Ken- 
tucky, and by other southern men, resulted in the first 
Conference for Education in the South*’ and began a 
movement in which men of both North and South 
have co-operated in a spirit very different from that 


24 W. K. Boyd, “ Educational History,” p. 264. 

35 Ibid, p. 251. 

36 E. A, Alderman and A. C. Gordon, “J. L. M. Curry, a 
Biography.” 

37 Murphy, “Problems of the Present South,” pp. 205- 
250. 
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which bore such evil fruit in the years after 1865. 
At the third conference, that of 1900, Mr. Robert C. 
Ogden, of New York, was chosen president, and con- 
tinued to serve in this capacity until his death. Within 
a year after this third conference, he was made chair- 
man of the new Southern Education Board. With the 
work of the conference and the board is identified the 
name of another southern man now dead, Edgar Gard- 
ner Murphy, of Alabama, whose writings have been 
the source of inspiration to many who follow him. The 
Southern Education Board has ideas, but no funds of 
its own. The backing of the General Education Board 
has been available however, while the Slater Fund 
and the later Jeanes Fund have been especially de- 
signed for the southern Negroes. 

It took time for the new forces to gather momentum. 
A couple of years later President Dabney could put 
the backwardness of popular education with as bitter 
plainness as this:** “‘ In school houses costing on an 
average of $276 each, under teachers receiving an 
average salary of $25 a month, we have been giving 
the children in actual attendance five cents’ worth of 
education a day for 87 days only in the year.” Every 
one of the factors involved, the schoolhouses, the 
teachers’ salaries, the number of children who attend, 
the per capita expenditure, and the length of the 
school term, has been the subject of attack: and no 
phase of the new South represents more of the heroic. 
The result, in the decade 1900-1910, was the reduc- 
tion of illiteracy, among the total population of the 
South, from 23.3 per cent. in the former year to 15.6 
per cent. in the latter: and a lessening of the illiteracy 
of native white parentage in the South from 11.8 to 
7.7 per cent. The percentage of Negro illiteracy was 
still high, 33.8 per cent.; but in 1890 it had been 
48 per cent.” 

To those who had the matter nearest at heart it was 
evident that the fundamental difficulty was the pov- 
erty of the rural South, and that some way must be 
found to add to the farmer’s means by increasing the 
efficiency of his work.*® This brings into our account 
another leader whose name must be affectionately 
linked with those of Curry and Murphy in the history 
of the rise of the new South. Unlike Murphy and 
Curry, Seaman A. Knapp,*' was of northern birth. A 
distinguished scientist in agriculture, he became in 
1884 president of the Iowa State College, but a few 
years later he was compelled by ill health to give up 
his work and was told that he had not long to live. He 
removed to Lake Charles, Louisiana, where he began 
a second career. For years he experimented with the 
rice industry in Louisiana and Texas, and in about 
1903 he began near Terrell, Texas, to have the neigh- 
boring farmers meet with him in field meetings to 
combat the devastation of the boll-weevil and to prove 


88 Ibid, p. 230. 

89 The Thirteenth Census, Abstract, p. 243. 

40 The General Education Board, 1902-1914, pp. 18 ff. 

41Peabody College Bulletin, September, 1913. Knapp 
Agricultural Day Program, pp. 12-15. 


that cotton could be grown notwithstanding this pest. 
He had the confidence of Secretary Wilson of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and had twice traveled in 
the East to make investigations for the government. 
Assistance was now given to him for his Farmers’ Co- 
operative Demonstration Work, which was extended 
to Louisiana and Mississippi. In 1906 the General 
Education Board arranged with Dr. Knapp and the 
Department of Agriculture that the board should 
finance an extension of Dr. Knapp’s work to the non- 
infected States, while control of these demonstrations, 
as of those in the infected regions should rest with 
the Department of Agriculture. If Dr. Knapp’s 
methods succeeded in the stricken districts, why 
should they not be even more successful in the regions 
that were yet free. Thus largely through the genius 
of one man a new turn was given to agricultural edu- 
cation, in a manner to reach the common man on the 
farm as distinct from the necessarily limited though 
highly valuable results of work in agricultural col- 
leges. Through a division of the fields between the 
government and the General Education Board, every 
State in the South was reached and by the close of 
1912 about half of all the counties. In 1906, 545 
farms were included, in 1912, 106,621. The work is 
conducted by special agents under the chief of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry of the Department of Agri- 
culture. The States have co-operated, notwithstand- 
ing opposition from ultra-conservatives. Counties 
raised $300 and upward; in 1910 the Alabama legis- 
lature granted $25,000. The results may be seen from 
the calculation of United States Bureau of Statistics 
in 1909 that, in comparison with an average yield per 
acre of 503.6 pounds of cotton per acre, the demon- 
stration farms taken by themselves averaged a crop 
of 906.1 pounds per acre. In 1912 the general aver- 
age was 579.6 pounds, and that for the demonstration 
farms 1,054.8 pounds per acre. Part of the purpose 
of the work is to encourage diversification in farming. 
With the exception of corn, southern farmers have 
raised a relatively small amount of the cereals. Partly 
through the losses caused by cattle pests, the raising 
of live-stock has received less attention. The cultiva- 
tion of grasses has been neglected. The farm demon- 
stration work has made clear the possibility of gain 
to be derived from a wider diversification of crops 
both for the raising of live-stock and for the restora- 
tion to the soil, through the proper legumes, of the 
clements exhausted by the repetition of cotton plant- 
ing. 

The method of attack was a series of State cam- 
paigns for education which began in North Carolina 
and Virginia in 1902 and 19038 and continued in Ten- 
nessee and Georgia in 1904, in Alabama and Missis- 
sippi in 1905, and in Arkansas and Florida in 1908, 
though the campaigns were not always limited to a 
single year. Supported by the Southern Education 


Board and the General Education Board these cam- 
paigns received the hearty co-operation in most cases 
of the local authorities, teachers and newspapers. En- 
thusiasm like that of a great religious movement de- 
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veloped and the result was that in the decade 1900- 
1909 the total school revenues in these States had 
been more than doubled. 

Of special interest to school boys and girls is the 
story of the corn clubs and canning clubs, which have 
now come to be such an important adjunct to the agri- 
cultural development, not only of the South, but of 
the country as a whole. Beginning in Holmes County, 
Mississippi, the idea was appropriated in 1908 by Dr. 
Knapp. “As far as possible, every boy should plant 
an acre of corn on his father’s farm; in every neigh- 
borhood there should be a local boys’ corn club, next 
county and State organizations; finally, a federation 
of corn clubs, including every southern State. Local, 
county and State prizes should be awarded; the top- 
most boys should be sent to Washington, to meet the 
Secretary of Agriculture and to shake hands with the 
President. The expanded idea was an effort to ap- 
peal to the boy’s imagination—assuredly an effective 
way of dignifying the farming occupation. But the 
shrewd old teacher knew that merely decorative dis- 
tinction would in the long run prove ineffective; the 
boy, therefore, was to sell his crop and to pocket the 
money.” ‘Thus it often happens that the son beats 
the father. ‘In 1910, for example, the boys’ clubs 
of Homes County, Mississippi, averaged 76 bushels 
of corn to the acre, while their fathers were averaging 
16.” In 1913 it was estimated that more than 90,000 
boys were enrolled.*? Near Aiken, South Carolina, 
Miss Mary Cromer started a girls’ club for the can- 
ning of tomatoes. Again Dr. Knapp took up the idea 
and organized a system. The results have been no 
less surprising.*® 

One of the newest and most interesting currents of 
educational development in the South is that which 
looks to the reduction of adult illiteracy.** This 
problem, as Commissioner Claxton well points out, is 
uot limited to one section or race. Because of the 


42 The General Education Board, pp. 58-59. 

43 Ibid, pp. 62 ff. States Relations Service, U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, No. “A,” 82, “ Co-operative Extension Work 
in Agriculture and Home Economics.” 

44“ Tlliteracy in the United States and an Experiment 
for Its Elimination,” U. S. Bureau of Education, U. 8S. Bul. 
19, No. 20. In this bulletin, besides statistical matter and 
maps, are reproduced some letters written by adult stu- 
dents in the moonlight school. See also “Adult Illiteracy 
in North Carolina and Plans for Its Elimination,” office of 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1915. “A 
Night School Experiment in South Carolina,” issued by the 
State Department of Education, Columbia, 1915. “ Illiter- 
acy in Virginia.” “Some Factors which Cannot be Over- 
looked,” Department of Public Instruction. For these and 
other helpful references, I am greatly indebted to Prof. 
W. K. Tate, of the George Peabody College for Teachers, 
formerly Superintendent of Education in South Carolina. 

Another topic that might well be developed under the 
general head of education is that of caring for the health 
of men and of animals, and the eradication of the pests 
that harm the crops. The warfare against yellow fever, 
typhoid, pellagra and the hook-worm, and against the 
cattle-tick and the boll-weevil, is in large part a campaign 
of scientific education. 


large element of the foreign born, the total number of 
white illiterates in the United States was in 1910 
nearly a million greater than the total number of 
Negro illiterates: and Massachusetts had nearly 8,000 
more illiterate men of voting age than Arkansas; and 
Pennsylvania nearly 6,000 more than Tennessee and 
Kentucky combined. But the illiterate in the South 
is native born. In September, 1911, in Rowan County, 
Kentucky, an enthusiastic woman, the county super- 
intendent of schools, began what have been called the 
“moonlight schools ”—schools opened on moonlight 
nights, so that the country people might more easily 
come to the schoolhouse. More than 1,200 students, 
“men and women from 18 to 86 years old,’ came from 
the hills and hollows to begin to learn to read and 
write. Hardly anything could be more touching than 
some of the letters written by old men and women to 
their teachers, to tell what this has meant to them. 
The next year moonlight school institutes were estab- 
lished to organize the work, which has since spread 
to other States. 

The development of secondary education, also, has 
been rapid. The pioneers were the city high schools, 
some of which had been established before the war, 
often as separate institutions not easily to be co-or- 
dinated with the State systems. Recent years have 
witnessed an amazing growth of rural high schools. 
Here again local efforts have been assisted by the 
General Education Board, which has subsidized in the 
southern States “ professors of secondary education” 
in the State universities whose duties are connected 
with the State high schools. Like the West, the South 
is now struggling with the problem of concentration, 
and the cause of rural high schools and that of good 
roads are closely linked. The preparation of teachers 
is undertaken by State normal schools and institutes. 
In this connection the beneficence of George Peabody 
has borne good fruit, especially in the establishment 
upon a new and solid foundation of the George Pea- 
body College for teachers in Nashville. 

Among the institutes of higher learning both the 
small denominational colleges and the State universi- 
ties found their situation, in 1865, disheartening. 
Their doors had been closed by the war, their prop- 
erty was out of repair and their funds in many cases 
lost. In their weakness it was practically necessary 
for them to carry on preparatory departments, in 
which often the greater part of the students were en- 
rolled. Their history was long one of poverty and 
a struggle for existence. Gradually the State institu- 
tions were put on a firmer basis and new ones estab- 
lished. The zeal of the churches brought assistance 
to their institutions, often from the North. Especially 
significant were the universities which began or were 
re-established with relatively large endowments like 
those given by Paul Tulane, of New Orleans, and 
Commodore Vanderbilt. With better times a great ad- 
vance has been made in educational standards, led by 
Vanderbilt University, the University of the South and 
others, organized through the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools and by some of 
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the educational commissions of the churches, and pow- 
erfully stimulated by the economic influences and the 
keen educational criticism of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion. 


III. Pourrica, anp CoNnstTITUTIONAL DEVELOoP- 
MENT.*° 


Among the most clear and definite political phe- 
nomena in the United States is the “ Solid South.” In 
State elections, when the white people have divided 
over questions of the State debt, or over the Populist 
movement, or over prohibition, very definite party 
lines have appeared, and some of the States through 
combinations of parties have gone Republican. But 
in national elections, though nearly forty years have 
passed since the restoration of home rule, no one of 
the States of the former Confederacy has ever chosen 
Republican electors. The evils of this one party 
system are manifest and have been much criticized: 
but whatever one’s opinion may be, the explanation 
is not difficult. In the first place, it should be re- 
called that, even in ante-bellum days, the South, while 
dividing closely between Whigs and Democrats, was 
solid in opposition to the Abolitionists. On this point 
Andrew Johnson and “ Parson” Brownlow, both from 
the region of East Tennessee where there were com- 
paratively few slaves, and where in 1861 there was 
the strongest Union sentiment, were as bitter in their 
expression as radical “southern” leaders. To the 
southerner the Republican party was the sectional 
party, whose chief tenet was hostility to the South. 
The Reconstruction ground this feeling into the 
southern mind, and, when the Reconstruction failed, 
the enforcement acts, the civil rights bill, the periodic 
waving of the “ bloody shirt,” the Crumpacker bills, 
the unpleasant characteristics of the Republican or- 
ganizations in some of the States, the southern dele- 
gations to the Republican National Conventions, all 
these factors have served to keep the feeling alive 
in the South, while the north, with no Negro problem, 
with other things more prominent in politics, and with 


45On the political and constitutional side, an excellent 
introduction is afforded by the following papers in “ Studies 
in Southern History and Politics”: J. W. Garner, “ South- 
ern Politics Since the Civil War; ” W. W. Davis, “ The Fed- 
eral Enforcement Acts;” W. Royce Smith, “ Negro Suf- 
frage in the South; ” C. Mildred Thompson, “ Carpetbag- 
gers in the United States Senate.” Bruce devotes chapter 
31 to this topic, which is also touched upon rather fully in 
many general works on American history. Noteworthy 
books and articles are: J. M. Matthews, “ Legislative and 
Judicial History of the Fifteenth Amendment in J. H. U. 
Studies in Historical and Political Science; ” J. C. Rose, 
“Negro Suffrage,” the constitutional point of view, 
“American Political Science Review,” Vol. 1, pp. 17-43; 
G. W. Stephenson, “ Race Distinctions in American Law; ” 
Cutler, “Lynch Law;” A. B. Hart, the following articles 
in the Encyclopedia of American Government, “ Negro 
Problem,” “ Lynching,” “ Peonage,” and “ Realities of Negro 
Suffrage,” “American Political Science Review,” 1905, pp. 
149-165; T. O. Dealey, “American State Constitutions; ” 
W. F. Dodd, “ Revision and Amendment, American State 
Constitutions.” 


a highly numerous and powerful Democratic party, 
has been unable to understand the position of the 
South. 

Whenever occasion has offered, the South has shown 
itself entirely willing to serve the nation. It has 
given in the past the service of men like Lamar, Gar- 
land, Fitzhugh Lee, Carlisle, Curry, Herbert, and 
many others; and at the present time, a review of the 
chairmanships of important committees in Senate and 
House of Representatives will show that the old ca- 
pacity for leadership has not been lost. On the other 
hand, there have been times of late when the Repub- 
lican party has made a good showing in the South. 
Maryland and Missouri have actually gone Republi- 
can, and many of the leading cities of the South and 
some districts. 

The month of April, 1877, witnessed the withdrawal 
of federal troops from the capitals of South Carolina 
and Louisiana, by which restoration of self-govern- 
ment was completed in the southern States and the 
failure of the Reconstruction was admitted. The 
President went further toward reconciliation when he 
appointed an ex-Confederate to be postmaster-gen- 
eral: but the resentment of the Republican party was 
evidenced when W. P. Kellogg, the last of the carpet- 
bag senators, was admitted to the Senate. Yet the 
relation of the citizens of the southern States was not 
yet normal: for many were still politically disqualified, 
despite the pardons extended by executive action; and 
not all these disqualifications were removed until the 
time of the Spanish-American war. Moreover, the en- 
forcement legislation of 1870-1871 still exerted its 
effects, and many cases, though a diminishing number, 
were prosecuted down to 1897. The working of these 
laws had been illustrated in such cases as that of 
United States vs. Mitchell, in 1871-1872, in which the 
defendants were tried by a jury composed of eleven 
Negroes and one white man, which impressed one ob- 
server as “ more like a silent minstrel than a jury.”’** 
In 1875, the Supreme Court had declared some clauses 
of the enforcement law of 1870 unconstitutional, in 
that they extended federal jurisdiction for protection 
of the right to vote to the action of individuals and 
did not limit it to cases where the State denied the 
right to vote, and upheld the rightfulness of a reason- 
able prerequisite, such as the payment of a poll tax. 
In the same year the court, in United States vs. 
Cruickshank, refused to bring under the act a con- 
spiracy of individuals to deprive Negroes of their 
vote, as distinguished from such action by a State. 
Though the general constitutionality of the laws was 
upheld in ex-parte Siebold and ex-parte-Clarke, in 
1879, the decision in the case of United States vs. 
Harris, rendered in 1882, declared unconstitutional 
that part of the enforcement laws which made penal 
conspiracies of two or more citizens to deprive a 
citizen of his rights, referring such matters to the 
States. Shorn of most of their effectiveness, the en- 


forcement laws were finally repealed in Cleveland’s 
administration in 1894. 


46 W. W. Davis, “ Federal Enforcement Acts,” p. 221. 
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Another interference with local government in the 
South existed in the Civil Rights Act of 1875, which 
undertook to secure to the Negroes enjoyment of the 
facilities of hotels, theatres, means of transportation, 
and the like, and also to guarantee that there should 
be no discrimination in the selection of juries. In the 
interpretation of this act the Supreme Court upheld 
the last named provision, in 1879, in er-parte Virginia 
and Virginia vs. Rives; but in the Civil Rights cases, in 
18838, the court held void the Civil Rights Act, inter- 
preting narrowly the Fourteenth Amendment, and de- 
claring that such discriminations were matters for the 
States to adjust. 

Left free to manage their own affairs, the southern 
States now proceeded to rid themselves of the Negro 
vote by new State constitutions, substituting the forms 
of law for the violence or manipulation which had 
been necessary in Ku Klux days. As a “ leading 
southern politician’’ said to Mr. James Bryce, in 
1881, “ We like the Negro, and we treat him well. 
We mean to continue doing so. But we vote him.’’*? 
Mississippi is one of the States in which there is the 
largest number of Negroes, and in which they out- 
number the whites. In 1890 Mississippi adopted the 
first of the constitutions which, while scrupulously 
avoiding a formal violation of the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth amendents, provide an “elastic test,’ which 
may be operated to exclude the Negroes from the 
suffrage without excluding any considerable number 
of white voters. The example of Mississippi was fol- 
lowed five years later by South Carolina. Similar 
constitutional changes have been made by Louisiana 
in 1898, by Alabama in 1901, by North Carolina and 
Virginia in 1902, by Georgia in 1908, and by Okla- 
homa in 1910. Arkansas and Maryland defeated pro- 
posals of the same sort; Texas contented itself in 
1908 with a poll tax requirement, which exists also in 
Tennessee. 

The disfranchising States have used two sorts of 
qualifications, the temporary and the permanent. The 
temporary qualifications were intended to safeguard 
for life white men who could vote when the change 
was made, with others almost of age. The qualifica- 
tion that has attracted most attention is the “ grand- 
father clause,” which provided for the registration of 
any who had served any time in the army or navy of 
the United States, or in the army or navy of the 
Confederacy; or of any who had the right to vote in 
1867 (before the Reconstruction) and all lawful de- 
scendants of such persons. Often there are alterna- 
tive qualifications. The permanent qualifications in- 
clude besides those of age, sex, a residence and citizen- 
ship, education, property, “ understanding and char- 
acter,” and the payment of taxes. The last is gen- 
erally fixed. The Supreme Court of the United States 
has so far refused to interfere with these constitu- 
tions, except in the case of Oklahoma. In Williams 
vs. Mississippi (1898) and Giles vs. Teasley (1903) 
the court held, first, that it was not enough to show 


47 J. Bryce, “ The American Commonwealth,” Vol. 2, pp. 
278-279. Edition of 1889. 


that evil was possible, but that the State had actually 
violated the amendments of the Federal constitution, 
and secondly, that a remedy must be sought from 
Congress, not from the courts. The “ Crumpacker 
bill,’ which has more than once made its appearance, 
undertook to carry out the provision of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, and threatened a _ reduction in the 
congressional representation of an offending State; 
but the bill has never passed. It is quite certain that, 
up to this time, these States would prefer the reduc- 
tion of representation to a return to Negro suffrage; 
but Congress has wisely decided not to awaken again 
the resentments and passions that have passed away. 

Among the reasons for these enactments on the part 
of the South were in the beginning, the resentment of 
the South at the force bill which passed the House 
of Representatives in the administration of President 
Harrison; later, the fear aroused at the time of the 
Populist movement that the rivalry of the two white 
parties in the South might lead to a corrupt use of 
the Negro vote as was done in Reconstruction times; 
the sentiment for State-wide prohibition in the 
southern States, and the certainty that the Negro vote 
would be cast against such laws. The acquiescence 
of the country as a whole is to be explained, partly 
by the spreading of the conviction that the Negroes 
as a race were not prepared for the ballot, partly by 
a general sympathy with the wish of the South to ac- 
complish its ends by legal means, partly by a better 
understanding of the problem of dealing with in- 
ferior peoples, as revealed in other countries than our 
own, for example in South Africa; and by the adoption 
by the Republican administration of a very different 
policy in the insular possessions. It is a well-known 
fact that “the process of withdrawing the suffrage 
from the Negroes” began in 1874, when the territorial 
government of the District of Columbia was abolished 
by Congress.** 

IV. Tue Negro.* 


From the statistics of the United States census it 
may be deduced that a student in a public school in 

48 A, B. Hart, in “ Cyclopedia of American Government,” 
Vol. 2, p. 517. 

49 The difficult negro problem may well be approached 
through two little books by W. D. Weatherford, ‘“ Negro 
Life in the South” (with a special chapter on “ The Eco- 
nomic Condition of the Negro,” by G. W. Dyer), and 
“Present Forces in Negro Progress.” <A. H. Stone’s 
“Studies in the American Race Problem” is one of the few 
results of real investigation. E.G. Murphy’s “ Problems of 
the Present South,” and the “ Basis of Ascendancy” are 
filled with the sweet reasonableness that characterized the 
author, and showed deep insight, but the style is rather dif- 
fused. J. R. Commons has a chapter in his “Races and 
Immigrants in America.” Rural conditions are touched 
upon in the Country Life number of the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. A. B. 
Hart has written the article, “ Negro Problems ” in the Cy- 
clopedia of American Government, and has elaborated his 
view in “ The Southern South.” An interesting philosophi- 
cal analysis is found in J. N. Mecklin’s “Democracy and 
Race Friction.” 

In the Twelfth Census, Supplementary Analysis, are 
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Massachusetts is rather more likely to have been born 
outside the limits of the United States or to be the 
child of foreign born parents than to have been born 
in this country. The splendid task of educating and 
assimilating the immigrant appears to the southerner 
a “problem” of the greatest seriousness and import- 
ance. For in both of the older divisions of the South 
more than nine-tenths of the people are native born 
of native parents. The problem of New England has, 
however, this element of simplicity—that neither 
“color” nor “ previous condition of servitude” play 
any appreciable part in it. In the New England 
division the Negroes in 1910 constituted but one per 
cent. of the population. The counties of Mitchell and 
Watauga, in the mountains of North Carolina, were 
so-called “ white” counties containing together 589 
Negroes as against more than 30,000 whites: but they 
contained more Negroes than the entire State of New 
Hampshire. The city of New Orleans with a total 
population about one-half that of Boston contained 
far more Negroes than there were in all the New 
England States together. There were more Negroes 
in Memphis or in Atlanta than in the mountain and 
Pacific divisions taken together. There were more 
Negroes in the one State of Georgia than in the whole 
country outside of the South. Eighty-nine per cent. 
of the Negroes in the United States are found in the 
southern States, which have about a third of the total 
population of the country; and of the whole popula- 


chapters on “ Negroes” and “ The Negro Farmer.” Bulletin 
No. 8 of the permanent Census Bureau, “ Negroes in the 
United States,” was prepared chiefly by W. L. Willcox and 
W. B. DuBois, the latter contributing the chapter on “ The 
Negro Farmer.” The later bulletin, No. 129 (1915), with 
the same title, is in some respects less satisfactory. Carl 
Kelsey’s valuable “ The Negro Farmer” relates principally 
to Virginia. W. E. B. DuBois has made a special study of 
the Negro landholder of Georgia, in Bulletin 35 of the De- 
partment of Labor. 

For the pursuits and institutions of the negroes other 
than the agricultural, the Atlanta University publications 
must be consulted. Eighteen have appeared under the 
editorship of W. E. DuBois, the last two are respectively: 
“The Negro American Artizan” and “ Morals and Manners 
Among Negro Americans.” The Southern Sociological Con- 
gress devotes much attention to the race problem in its 
publications. On the educational side are the publications 
of the Slater Fund, the Conference for Education in the 
South and the General Education Board. The “ Southern 
Workman ” is a periodical published at Hampton, Va. There 
is published at Tuskegee a Negro Year Book. 

Of special interest are the writings of the leading 
negroes. “Up from Slavery” is Booker T. Washington’s 
account of his own life and work, besides which he has 
written “ Working with Hands” (the story of Tuskegee), 
“My Larger Education,” “The Future of the American 
Negro” and other works. Very different points of view 
are represented by Kelley Miller in his “Race Adjust- 
ment” and his “Out of the House of Bondage; ” and by 
W. E. B. DuBois in his “ Souls of Black Folk,” “ The Quest 
of the Silver Fleece” and “The Negro ”—the last in the 
Home University Library. 

The most important special bibliographies on the negro 
question are listed in Channing, Hart and Turner’s 
“Guide,” p. 538. 


tion of the South the Negroes form 29.8 per cent. 
These conditions, with which may be profitably com- 
pared those in South Africa, together with the in- 
heritances of the past, give rise to the Negro problem 
—the problem of allowing to each of two races, sep- 
arate, but living side by side,”® the fullest opportunity 
for development and self-expression compatible with 
actual conditions as distinct from speculative theories. 
In one sense the problem is the nation’s problem as all 
great problems are and deserves the best thought of 
men everywhere; in another sense it is a peculiar 
problem which the South must work out for itself. 

In the United States as a whole the native white 
population increased, in the decade 1900-1910, 20.8 
per cent., the Negroes, practically all native born, in- 
creased 11.2 per cent. In the South the white popula- 
tion increased 24.4 per cent., the Negroes but 10.4 per 
cent. The only southern State in which the Negroes 
increased faster than the whites were, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and West Virginia; on the other hand in 
Maryland, Missouri, Kentucky and Tennessee the 
Negroes actually decreased in number. It seems fair 
to conclude then (1) that the Negroes as a whole are 
increasing less rapidly than the whites both in the 
South and in the nation; and (2) that there is a 
movement of the Negro population away from the 
border States (a) to the Southwest and (b) to the 
North. 

In 1910 there were reported 53 counties in the 
South in which 75 per cent. or more of the population 
was black. Except a few scattered counties in South 
Carolina, Georgia and Florida, these counties were in 
the Alabama black belt or in the land along either 
bank of the Mississippi River. 

Of the eight and three-quarter millions of Negroes 
in the Southern States, the vast majority in each 
State have a “ gainful occupation; ”’ 880,836 farms in 
the South, worth over a billion dollars, were oper- 
ated, in 1910, by Negroes. These farms were in num- 
ber 28.4 per cent. of all the farms in the South, but 
the land in these farms constituted only 11.6 per cent. 
of the land in all farms. Of the farms operated by 
Negroes 211,087 were operated by Negro owners, the 
rest, three-fourths of the whole number, by Negro 
tenants, except a few operated by Negro managers. 
The Negro-owned and operated farms were 4.4 per 
cent. of the total number of farms, and the value of 
these farms was 3.7 per cent. of the value of all farms 
and buildings. Of course, these general averages fail 
to show the variations in particular localities. In. 
Georgia, Negro ownership in the decade increased 88 
per cent.; in Texas but 5.2 per cent. In Virginia 
there were in 1910 twice as many Negro owners as 
tenants ; in Georgia there were more than six times as 
many Negro tenants as owners. The rate of increase 
in value for the decade for the farms operated by 
Negroes was higher than the rate for whites. 

It is apparent then that the welfare of the vast ma- 
jority of the Southern Negroes depends upon their ef- 

50 Cf. Booker T. Washington’s famous Atlanta speech, 
“Up from Slavery,” pp. 219-225. 
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ficiency in agriculture. And that this involves both 
the environment in which they work—that is, the in- 
fluences from outside themselves which affect them— 
and also the characteristics of the Negroes themselves. 
While arguments as to the size of the Negro brain and 
other physical and mental traits are often unconvinc- 
ing, nevertheless there seem to be some race charac- 
teristics which as to the present and the past at least 
have been pretty clearly demonstrated. Of these im- 
providence, or the inability to discount the future, and 
an exaggerated sexual instinct work ill to the Negro. 
While good nature under ordinary conditions is one 
of the elements of salvation. Imitativeness also as 
distinct from constructive power, while furnishing a 
means of education, leads to much that is ridiculous 
or pathetic, as the case may be. It must be remem- 
bered that we are concerned with a social problem and 
not with one that deals merely with individuals. On 
the one hand, it is useless to despair of the Negro race 
because one’s furnace man is incompetent or one’s 
cook unreliable; it is equally futile to conceive of the 
Negroes as a mass as possessing latently the brilliance 
that has characterized rare individuals. Unless the 
Negroes as a race develop thrift and stability to the 
extent that some groups have done, the economic 
future is dark. It is alleged that the race prejudice 
of the whites has driven the Negroes from employ- 
ment. To some extent this may be true, probably 
more in the North than in the South. But the in- 
efficiency of the Negro has been a deeper cause. Mr. 
Stone has shown how the Italian has surpassed the 
Negro in cotton growing. The ousting of the Negro 
bootblacks by the Greeks in one after another South- 
ern town illustrates a similar situation in the city. 
Thus a fair view of the past shows that the crop- 
ping system with all the attendant evils of possible 
peonage, and convict labor leases,’' now constantly on 
the decrease, has been the means of compelling some 
productivity on the part of the Negro and holding so- 
ciety together economically. If this system is to be 
outgrown and to yield either to a small Negro proprie- 
torship or to a normal cash tendency, it must be 
through the education of the Negro farmer to greater 
efficiency. It is a matter of interesting speculation to 
think what would happen if some modern Eli Whit- 
ney were to invent a cotlon-picking machine that 
would work consistently and universally under the 
varying conditions of cotton raising. It is not clear 
to what other pursvit the masses of the rural Negroes 
could turn. ‘Thus the work of the States and of the 
General Education Board, described above, finds 
another field of supreme importance in the effort to 
reach the Negro farmer. Of chief influence, of course, 
has been the work of Hampton and Tuskegee, and a 
host of other schools of less fame and less resources, 


81 W. O. Scroggs, “Convict and Apprenticed Labor” in 
“S. in B. of N.,” Vol. 16, pp. 48-53. A. B. Hart, article 
“ Peonage,” in “ Cyclopedia of American Government.” For 
the jealous care with which the Federal Courts guard 
against anything like peonage, see Bailey vs. Alabama, 
1910, and cf. the dissenting opinion of Mr. Justice Holmes. 


but of equally devoted and heroic service. Booker T. 
Washington’s story of the family that possessed but 
one fork, but was buying a fifty-dollar organ on the 
instalment plan, reveals the great Negro educator's 
keen insight into the situation, and his whole work 
was directed towards making the Negro laborer effi- 
cient. Yet his advocacy of this policy has met with 
violent opposition from other leaders of the race and 
the so-called “ Niagara Movement,” forgetful of the 
lessons of the past, prefers to stress social and politi- 
cal equality. 

Over and above the progress that has been made 
and is being made by the Negroes themselves towards 
the betterment of the farm, the church, the home and 
the school, the most hopeful factor for the future lies 
in the increasing interest in the Negro problem mani- 
fested by the white men of the South. As Curry and 
Murphy have passed away their place has been taken 
by men like Dr. J. H. Dillard, the administrator of 
the Jeanes, Slater and Stokes funds, and by younger 
men like W. D. Weatherford, who represents the in- 
terest of the Young Men’s Christian Association, the 
Rev. R. W. Patton, spokesman of the American 
Church Institute for Negroes, and Jackson Davis, of 
Virginia, who exercises supervision of rural Negro 
schools on the part of that State. Only a few months 
ago an association of Southern church colleges was es- 
tablished at Birmingham for the purpose of giving 
the moral support of forty Southern institutions of 
learning to the solution of the Southern phases of the 
exercise of lynch law.** Another aspect of the Negro 
problem of increasingly serious import is the city 
Negro. 

The Negro race has had no better friend than Edgar 
Gardner Murphy, who said: “To call the weak 
strong, to call the ignorant wise, to press the refine- 
ments of Horatian prosody upon those whose prob- 
lem is bread, to repose government in the hands of 
those who can naturally have no instincts concerning 
it except to welcome it as a Santa) Claus or to sell it 
as a bauble; ruthlessly to anticipate capacities in the 
untried at the expense of the experiences, the inter- 
ests and the capacities of the tribe—is to touch all 
the solid integrities of society, the assumptions and 
supports of its elementary transactions with a vague 
and tottering madness.”"* ‘To prevent this and to do 
justice to the Negro is the purpose of the New South. 
For the vast majority of the Negroes living in the 
rural sections, the hope of the future, at least of the 
immediate future, lies in increased industrial effi- 
ciency, with the gradual growth of racial stability 
manifested as it already is by the development of 
Negro business men, bankers, lawyers and doctors 
supplying the needs of their own people. For the 
whole problem, the chief needs are, neither appeals 
to passion, nor conclusions hastily derived from sen- 
timental journeys, but sober study and patience.” 


62 Cutler, “Lynch Law.” Murphy, “Problems of the 
Present South,” pp. 171 ff. 
63 E. G. Murphy, “ The Basis of Ascendancy,” p. 227. 
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The Elistory Notebook im Secondary Schools 


BY ROBERT D. ARMSTRONG, HISTORY DEPARTMENT, HIGH SCHOOL, HAMMOND, IND. 


The proper use of a notebook in the teaching of 
history in secondary schools has been the subject of 
much disagreement. Many teachers would reduce the 
notebook work to a minimum, believing that it is 
not worth the time it takes. Others would make the 
notebook a means of summarizing the whole content 
of the course. It is impossible to lay down in an 
arbitrary manner a notebook form that should be 
used by all teachers, with all classes and for all 
courses. ‘The notebook must vary according to the 
subject-matter of the course and the degree of ad- 
vancement of the pupils, and every teacher will adopt 
the form that best expresses his own viewpoint and 
his own theories in regard to history study. 

However, there are some things upon which agree- 
ment can be reached, and presentation of the note- 
book theories of one teacher cannot fail to be of 
value to others, if only by a horrible example to 
warn them what to avoid. My work has been chiefly 
in the fields of medieval and ancient history, to which 
we give one semester each. My pupils, for the most 
part, are freshmen and sophomores, and it should be 
mentioned also that our students enter the high school 
in the eighth year, the grade work being completed 
in seven years. With beginning students notebook 
work has a strong disciplinary value, and this is my 
excuse for requiring quite a heavy notebook. 

That the chief aim of history teaching in the early 
years of high school should be to develop careful 
habits of study is a truism. It is more important that 
a freshman or sophomore should learn how to analyze 
a lesson and visualize the personalities and events 
portrayed therein than that he should learn much 
history. The facts themselves he may soon forget; 
the method, if properly taught and mastered, will re- 
main with him as a priceless possession, a sort of 
touchstone, so to speak. The distinction between 
aims, moreover, is more apparent than real, for if the 
method is employed from the first and properly em- 
phasized by the teacher, the facts themselves will be 
impressed almost indelibly upon the memory. 

These boys and girls come to us from the grades 
with very little training in the methods of thought 
and study that mature people employ. Hitherto they 
have studied history almost entirely from the per- 
sonal and biographical angle. With abstract ideas 
and generalizations they are comparatively unfa- 
miliar. It is our task gradually to introduce them 
to new viewpoints and new ways of looking at his- 
tory. Without instruction in methods of study they 
are apt to flounder and to lose their grip on their 
work. 

As a means of checking upon their methods of 
study, I have my pupils keep a study notebook. In 
this study notebook I have them make an outline of 
each assignment as they study the lesson. I require 
them to make these outlines in as much detail as pos- 


sible, for I believe that such study teaches them to 
analyze and get the essential facts from the lesson, 
concentrates their attention upon what they are do- 
ing and condenses the subject-matter of the lesson in 
tabloid form. I spend the first day in teaching them 
how to attack and master a lesson. I explain care- 
fully how an outline should be made, why I require 
them to make it, and how it will help them. I in- 
sist rigidly upon their keeping up these outlines every 
day, and condign punishment is visited upon the head 
of the luckless offender who comes to class without it. 

The results are astonishing. A pupil wio fails 
Monday on a lesson which he has not outlined will 
make an A recitation Tuesday upon the next lesson, 
which he invariably outlines after being urged and 
admonished with much vigor to follow my instruc- 
tions. In the supervised study period, which di- 
rectly follows the recitation, I assist backward stu- 
dents for a time in the preparation of their lessons. 
They soon catch the idea and become quite enthusias- 
tic over the results of the use of an outline, which 
they appreciate as much as anyone else. Students 
who study in this way comprehend the relation of 
different parts of the lesson to each other and acquire 
habits of analysis and careful statement which are 
invaluable. 

Of course, there are other important factors in- 
volved in lesson preparation, such as map study, 
learning the meaning of new words, mastering im- 
portant names and dates, and developing sound criti- 
cisms upon men and movements. These, however, 
are worth a whole paper to themselves and a dis- 
cussion of them would lead us far afield. Neither 
are they within the scope of a study notebook. 

Presumably the pupil comes to the classroom with 
the best command of the subject that he can gain 
unaided. The functions of the recitation are to check 
up the student’s preparation, to broaden his knowl- 
edge by developing other facts and clearing up diffi- 
cult points, and to enrich his point of view. The 
recitation is the central point of the process. It is 
the forum in which the student’s study is consum- 
mated and the real teaching done. We are to assume 
that at the close of the recitation the topic is fairly 
well understood. What, then, are the functions of the 
permanent notebook ? 

Notebooks are of two kinds, the study notebook, 
which has been already discussed, and the perma- 
nent loose-leaf notebook. The former is of use in 
mastering the text and in preparing for the recita- 
tion; the latter is of use in preserving in permanent 
form the broadened knowledge that has come from 
the recitation. I take it that we should require a 
permanent notebook with the following purposes: 


1. To promote definiteness and thoroughness and. 
to crystallize hazy impressions into definite ideas. 
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2. To give opportunity to each pupil to make a 
personal and definite application of the knowledge 
that has been gained in the recitation, 

8. By the force of repetition to fix important facts 
firmly in the memory, 

4. To provide useful material for a comprehensive 
review. 


1. The average high school student, when he per- 
mits himself the luxury of independent thought, is 
prone to make hasty generalizations. His lack of 
experience, his limited reading and study, when joined 
with the desire to solve the world’s problems, which 
begins to manifest itself during this period, some- 
times results in some very remarkable, even weird, 
ideas. His thinking is characteristically indefinite 
and his mental processes obscure. He dislikes to 
follow an idea to its logical conclusion. When lis- 
tening to some of his half-baked efforts, we are fain 
to exclaim with Hamlet, ‘“‘ Words, words, words.” 

It is far from our purpose to kill the enthusiasm 
which prompts these effusions; it is our duty as 
teachers to guide and correct it. We must train them 
in habits of logical thinking and deliberate analysis. 
Blessed is the teacher who can arouse the divine 
spark and direct it to some useful purpose. If not 
so directed, it is dangerous. 

There is nothing that so tends to control and cor- 
rect indefinite habits of thought as writing things 
out in cold black and white. The vacuity of thought 
that has concealed itself behind a flow of words dur- 
ing a recitation stands revealed in all its hollowness 
when an attempt is made to express it on paper. 
The student who has not thought out the questions 
raised in the assignment and who has not been called 
upon to express himself during the recitation is forced 
to do some real thinking before he can write a note- 
book exercise that will pass muster. There is no 
other means of checking on this point and of correct- 
ing this evil than conscientious notebook work. If 
for no other reason than this, a notebook would jus- 
tify itself. 


2. Closely akin to this purpose is the purpose of 
giving each pupil an opportunity to make a personal 
application of his knowledge. It is a well settled 
principle of psychology that to arouse mental states 
without making some definite use of them, is un- 
wise. In the religious field, we are told that one 
of the great spiritual dangers comes from arousing 
religious feeling and sentiment and then allowing the 
time of inspiration to go by without action, and let- 
ting the precious flood waste itself upon the ground. 
The connection between thought and action should 
never be broken. The only useful thought is the one 
that has some definite and tangible result. 

We recognize this principle in our science and 
mathematics teaching. Some generalization made, 
some principle grasped, it must at once be applied. 
In science work, we send the student to the labora- 
tory, where he may gain a firmer grasp upon the 
abstract principle by applying it in the concrete. In 
mathematics, we give the student problems, in order 


that he may put the generalized principle to the 
practical test, and we hold that the pupil who can- 
not work the problems has not made any satisfac- 
tory use of the principle. In other words, the 
principle has been grasped only in order that the 
pupil may be able to do his task, whether it be labora- 
tory exercise or algebra problem. 

If this be true, how much more necessary that the 
same principle should be applied in history teaching, 
where the student’s grasp is apt to be incomplete and 
vague enough at best. From this viewpoint the note- 
book is a collection of different kinds of applications 
of what has been learned. That is to say, by the 
use of the notebook, an application is made by each 
pupil of the knowledge which has been only partially 
and incompletely expressed by any one pupil during 
the recitation. Moreover, the application is not 
verbal like the recitation; it is written, which, as we 
have seen, insures more definiteness and comprehen- 
siveness than can be expected in a verbal recitation 
by a high school underclassman. That this view of 
the function of the notebook is based upon sound 
pedagogy, I think, will be admitted. 

3. Another benefit that follows from the use of the 
notebook is that by repetition the important things 
are fixed more firmly in the memory. Many high 
school pupils in the early years seem to think that. 
they have satisfied the demands of study if they have 
“read over” the lesson. That one of the funda- 
mental principles of learning is repetition seems 
never to occur to them. While “mere memorizing” 
has been roundly denounced of late years, and with 
much justice, we are in danger of going to the op- 
posite extreme and sacrificing the memory element al- 
together in attempting to encourage individual points 
of view. The two aims are not contradictory; they 
are merely concerned with different types of subject 
matter. There are some things in history about which 
opinions will always differ, according to the point of 
view and the intellectual makeup of the student. It 
would be the height of folly to suppress these view- 
points and to make history study a “ mere memoriz- 
ing process ;’’ to do so would be to crush out of his- 
tory study all that makes it vital and worth while. 

But there are other things to which there is only 
one answer. It would be profitless to shrink from 
memorizing the date of the coronation of Charlemagne 
or the location of Crecy, or to encourage speculation 
as to the extent of the domains of Charles V. There 
is no room for speculation; the answer is either right 
or wrong. The answer cannot be evolved out of the 
cosmic consciousness of the student; it must be learned 
from the map or from the text and memorized by 
repetition. And unless we memorize certain dates 
and geographical facts as a basis for our points of 
view, where is the definite background for our specu- 
lations? - 

We cannot escape from the conclusion that memo- 
rizing, hateful as the word may sound, is an essential 
factor in history study. And the notebook, in which 
written work such as maps, tables and outlines can 
be inserted, is performing an important service in 
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reinforcing the associations once made, and by doing 
so, fixing them firmly. 

4. Another purpose, and by no means an unim- 
portant one is to provide useful materials for a com- 
prehensive review. Young students find reviewing 
difficult. If no aids are supplied for review, the task 
of reading and studying the text again, especially for 
final examinations, is quite a large one. And yet, in 
a sense, the review should be the best part of the 
course. ‘To take up all the tangled odds and ends 
and to view the course of development as a whole, 
is broadening and conducive to mental growth and 
grasp. If in the notebook are found maps, sum- 
maries, outlines, themes, tables and other pieces of 
application work, made when the topic was fresh in 
mind and thoroughly grasped, and covering the most 
important features of the course, the task is greatly 
simplified. Using a pretty complete notebook with 
one class, and doing very little notebook work with 
another, the size of the classes being the same, the 
assignments the same, the mental average of the 
students practically the same, and during the same 
term, I found that the first class average nearly 10% 
higher on the final examination than did the other. 

This is the case for the notebook. The most com- 
mon objection to the notebook is that it takes too 
much time. It is one of the virtues of the notebook 
that it does take time, for the longer the attention is 
concentrated on a topic, the better it will be learned. 
I do not believe that many high school students are 
in serious danger of mental breakdown as a result 
of overstudy. The net result of requiring notebook 
work is that more time is spent on history. This is 
a valuable result in itself. 

Yet I realize that there is a practical limit to the 
amount of notebook work that can be done. The 
practical question is, how much will the students do? 
This is determined by the mental average of the class 
and the personal force of the teacher. If too much 
notebook is being required, it will show up in in- 
sufficient preparation of the lesson, assuming that the 
preparation of notebook exercises is carefully 
checked. The remedy for this is to select fewer note- 
book topics and to drop out the less important ones. 
But notebook work is so valuable, and its results so 
beneficial, that the teacher should require as much 
as the class will do without neglecting the lesson 
preparation. 

In fact, as I look back upon the courses I took in 
college, I feel that they would have been much more 
valuable to me if more notebook work had been re- 
quired even there. As students in our undergradu- 
ate days, we were prone to content ourselves with 
understanding what we read rather than attempting 
to fix it firmly in our respective mental storehouses. 
However much we may have benefited from studying 
a map closely, we certainly would have learned it 
much better, had we made it ourselves. And one of 
the most valuable lessons I learned in college, I 
learned from my freshman roommate who invariably 
made an analytical outline of every lesson he studied. 
If such methods are of value to fairly mature stu- 


dents, how much more so to high school boys and 
girls! 

Notebook exercises may be divided into three main 
classes: 

1. Outlines of periods or events, 

2. Maps, 

8. Themes, including the term report or long theme. 


Each one of these kinds of notebook exercises serves 
as the concrete embodiment of study of that particu- 
lar sort done in preparation for the recitation and 
consummated during the recitation itself. Let us now 
take up each of these classes and consider its special 
claims to a place in the notebook, and the best methods 
of teaching the pupils to perform tasks of that kind. 


1. The notebook outlines are perhaps more useful 
than any other kind of notebook exercise. There is 
nothing that tests and organizes the pupil’s knowl- 
edge to better advantage. The making of an outline 
teaches the relative importance of different points 
in the lesson in a very striking manner. It pro- 
motes analysis, and is of very great value in review. 
The outline for the permanent notebook should be 
a complete analytical summary of some period or of 
some great event. As far as possible it should re- 
quire organization of the subject-matter on a plan 
different from that of the text-book in order that the 
process of making it should be as broadening as pos- 
sible. 

In the early part of the course, I work most of 
the outlines out in detail on the blackboard during 
the recitation, and permit the pupils to copy them. 
Later, I give them four or five main topics about 
which to group the facts, and expect them to fill in 
the rest according to their own ideas. About the 
end of the six weeks I simply announce the subject 
of the outline and indicate in a general way what 
it should contain. Thus the pupils are introduced to 
the outline gradually and the more familiar they be- 
come with its use and importance, the more they are 
expected to do without assistance. It is then that 
they come to realize the full benefits of its use. 


2. The maps are hardly less important, although 
their purpose is somewhat different. The making of 
a map, by fixing the attention upon the space ele- 
ment of the lesson for a considerable period, re- 
sults in a vivid mental picture that stays with the 
pupil. Many pupils have used these very words in 
expressing the value they have gotten from map mak- 
ing. While some of the maps are to be copied from 
the text, most of the maps I assign require the use 
and comparison of three or more maps in their text- 
books in order to get the material for the notebook 
map. This results in a less slavish devotion to the 
printed page, and gives room for individual taste, in 
arranging the material. 

There are many good sets of outline maps on the 
market, among which may be named the McKinley 
series, the Talisman series, and the Johnston series. 
Which series a teacher will use depends upon the kind 
of map work he desires to have done. Personally, 


I prefer a map lithographed on drawing paper, with 
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little or no detail other than coast line and large 
rivers. Filling in the detail is one of the benefits 
from making the map, and the drawing paper is best 
adapted to color work, upon which I lay much stress, 
believing that a colored map leaves a much more vivid 
mental picture. 

My assignments for map work are much more de- 
tailed in the early part of the term than later. At 
first I give the pupils an assignment that includes 
practically everything that the map should contain. 
Later, I merely tell the class in a general way what 
is expected and leave them to work out the details 
according to their discretion. 


3. The use of themes is less important than the 
other two kinds of notebook exercises, for most of the 
matter that should go in the notebook can be ex- 
pressed either in an outline or in a map. However, 
for certain sorts of topics of a general nature, call- 
ing for individual judgments, and involving outside 
reading in preparation, the theme form is practically 
the only suitable one. It is so easy for high school 
pupils to become indefinite and wordy in a theme, 
however, that it should be used with caution, and 
never used when an outline will serve the purpose 
equally well. 

Since the object of the theme is to develop an original 
point of view and to broaden the text-book knowl- 
edge, outside reading should be expected in prepara- 
tion for the writing of the theme. By reading other 
books, the student acquires new material which he 
must work over and assimilate before he is ready to 
write. The result of the process is a broader and 
richer point of view than would be possible without 
the use of the theme. 

One long theme or term report should be required 
if the class is able to stand it. For this theme, the 
pupil should select some topic in the term’s work that 
is especially interesting to him, and study it in de- 
tail, getting as much information as possible from all 
sources available. This work is intensely interesting 
to any serious-minded high school student. Many 
of them take the keenest interest in their term re- 
ports and do pieces of work that compare favorably 
with the average college term report. In one class 
in medieval history, one student took as his topic 
the origin of his own church, the Presbyterian, 
another worked out the English Reformation in which 
he was interested, because he was an Episcopalian, 
and a Lutheran in the class, wrote an excellent theme 
on the life of Luther. All three said to me later that 
that work had done them more good than anything 
else in the course. Much emphasis should be placed 
upon form, citation of authorities, foot-notes, biblio- 
graphy and other earmarks of scholarship. 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon definite as- 
signment of topics and careful explanation of what 
is required. ‘The teacher should hold every student 
rigidly to the performance of each task in the form 
assigned and should grade the books at frequent in- 
tervals. The pupils will shirk the work if the teacher 
does not make it plain that they must do it. “The 
spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak.” 


To explain to the class the proper form for note- 
book exercises, and to make sure that they know 
what is required, I hand to each pupil on the first 
day of the term mimeographed instruction sheets of 
about six pages, cut and punched to fit in their note- 
books. The period is spent in discussing these 
thoroughly. They contain the whole of the law and 
the prophets, and are as immutable as the laws of 
the Medes and Persians. These instructions are di- 
vided into three sections dealing with: 


I. How to study the lesson. 
II. What is expected in the recitation. 
III. The notebook—application of your knowledge. 


Section III of the instructions follows: 


Section III—Tue NoTesooK—APPLICATION OF YouR 
KNOWLEDGE. 


The word permanent notebook when used by the teacher 
refers to a loose-leaf Glencoe cover and a filler of theme 
paper, in which the student is to do certain written work 
as assigned by the teacher. This written work is of three 
kinds, maps, outlines and themes. : 


A. THE Maps, 


A map fee of fifteen cents is charged to each pupil, to be 
paid at once for the purchase of Outline Maps which will 
be furnished by the teacher. Each map will be handed to 
you when the assignment is made. It should be completed 
at once with NEATNESS and ACCURACY in accordance with 
the following instructions, which should be followed in 
order: 


1. Using pencil trace on the map the boundaries needed 
to make the map clear. Make the pencil marks very light. 


2. When sure that the boundaries are accurate, trace 
them with pen and ink, and when dry, erase carefully all 
pencil marks. 

3. With dots in INK locate all important cities. 

4. With PRINTED letters in INK name all rivers, cities, 
countries, seas, islands, etc. Print the names of cities in 
small letters, thus—Paris. Print the names of rivers in 
small capitals, thus—RuIne R. Print the names of coun- 
tries in larger capitals. This will prevent confusion. 

5. With crayon, color carefully each country, taking care: 

a. To use a circular motion of the crayon. 
b. To bear lightly upon the crayon. 

ec. To get the color on smoothly. 

d. Not to run over the boundaries. 

e. Not to get the color on too thick. 

6. With blue crayon, draw an edging, about an eighth of 
an inch wide, just inside the borders of each body of water. 

7. In some corner of the map where there is plenty of 
room, make a key. Make a square block of each color 
used, and after it PRINT IN SMALL CAPITALS the name of the 
country represented by that color. 


8. In a conspicuous place on the map, where there is 
plenty of room PRINT IN LARGE CAPITALS THE TITLE 
of the map, so that it is plain what the map is meant for. 


B. Tue OUTLINES. 


Frequently you will be assigned to make an outline of 
some event, of some period, or of the reign of some king. 
This outline should be made at once, while the topic is 
still fresh in your mind. The first thing to do when mak- 
ing an outline is to pick out of the topic the main divi- 
sions or sub-topics. For a while, the teacher will pick 
these out for you. After you have picked out the main 
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sub-topics, pick out the sub-topics under each of the main 
sub-topics and carry the outline as far into detail as you 
can. 

For example, in an outline of the first Crusade, the most 
important divisions would be: Growth of the Power of the 
Turks, The Eastern Emperor Asks the Pope for Military 
Aid, The Council of Clermont, 1095 A. D., Routes of the 
Crusaders, The Crusaders in Constantinople, The Siege of 
Nicea, The Siege of Antioch, The Fall of Jerusalem, Re- 
sults of the First Crusade. 

The sub-topics under Growth of the Power of the Turks 
would be: The Turks were an Asiatic people, related to the 
Huns and of the Mohammedan religion. They had driven 
the Arabs out of the Holy Land. They had taken Asia 
Minor away from the Eastern Empire. 

The finished outline would be arranged like this: 


OUTLINE—FIRST CRUSADE. 


A. Growth of the Power of the Turks. 

1. The Turks were an Asiatic people related to the Huns. 

2. They had driven the Arabs out of the Holy Land. 

3. They had driven the Eastern Empire out of Asia 
Minor. 

B. The Eastern Emperor asks the Pope for military aid. 

1. The fact that he asked the Pope shows that the Pope 
was the most important figure in Europe. 

C. The Council of Clermont, 1095 A. D. 

1. Called by the Pope. 

2. Composed largely of French nobles and clergy. 

3. The Council decides to send an armed expedition to 
the Holy Land for the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre. 

Etc., etc., ete., ete. 

Try to make these outlines as BRIEF and as COMPLETE as 
possible. This means that you must condense everything 
into as few words as will suffice to make your meaning 
clear. 


C. THE THEMES. 


From time to time the teacher will assign a theme to be 
written on some subject. Before writing anything read at 
least one book besides the text-book on the topic assigned. 
Be sure you stick to your topic. For example, in a theme 
on “The Importance of Charlemagne’s Reign,” it is not 
part of your topic to write about the details of his private 
life, of his wars or of his government. You should deal 
only with the things that make Charlemagne stand out as 
a moving force in ‘history, and the important things that 
Charlemagne did for the advancement of civilization. Do 
NOT USE THE WORDS OF THE BOOK; use your OWN. Make 
your theme definite, accurate, original and brief. It is not 
the quantity of matter you write, but its quality, that 
makes a good theme. At the end of the theme give the 
books that you have consulted, thus: 

Robinson, J. H. Readings in European History, pp. 196- 
202. 

D, Tue Term Report. 


About the end of the first six weeks, you will be called 
upon to begin work on a long theme of from 1,200 to 1,500 
words. You may choose your own topic, after consulta- 
tion with the teacher, either from the work already cov- 
ered, or from work in the latter part of the term’s work if 
you are more interested in that, and desire to read ahead. 
This report is expected to embody the results of consider- 
able detailed study. You are expected to read at least 
three books on your topic, besides the text-book. 

As you read these books, take notes on all important 
points, noting down carefully the page on which your in- 
formation was found. When you write the report you 
should write it from the notes and refer to the books 
themselves as little as possible. In your final draft, which 


should be written on notebook paper, you should use foot- 
notes at the bottom of each page, referring the reader to 
the book and page where you got your information. You 
should average at least two footnotes to the page. For ex- 
ample: 


1 Robinson’s Readings, p. 202. 
2 Emerton’s Medieval Europe, p. 196. 


In this way your reader can check up your state- 
ments. If some point can be made more clear in a foot- 
note, carefully explain it in a footnote. Ask to see some 
of the reports done last term, in which some good work was 
done. 

If maps would add to the clearness or interest of your 
report, the teacher will give you outline maps which you 
can fill out and use as part of it. 

At the end of your report on a separate page should 
come your bibliography, or list of books used. First give 
the last name of the author, then his initials, then the full 
name of the book, then the name of the publisher, then 
the date and city of publication. Then in a sentence or 
two give your opinion of the merit of the book and its 
usefulness to you in working up your report. Your fin- 
ished bibliography should be in this form: 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Harding, Samuel B., New Medieval and Modern History. 
American Book Co. New York, 1913. This book was use- 
ful to me for the following reasons .. . 

Oman, Charles, A History of England. Henry Holt & 
Co. New York, 1898. I found Oman useful for the fol- 
lowing points... 


Pay particular attention to the appearance and the Eng- 
lish used in this report. It should be the finest thing in 
the course. Try to develop an original point of view and 
to follow the lines of the book as little as possible. 


E. GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 


Perform every notebook assignment at once while it is 
still fresh in your mind. Use ink for everything. Aim 
for neatness and accuracy. This is a text-book of your 
own that you are making. Try to make it creditable. 

The notebooks will be graded every three weeks. When 
the notebooks are called in, arrange the exercises in the 
order in which they were assigned by the teacher, number 
the pages, and make a Table of Contents at the first of the 
book, as follows: 

TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


1. Instructions to History Classes pp. 

2. Map—Eastern Empire and Mohammedans in 750 A. D. ’ 

3. Theme—Importance of Charlemagne’s Reign 9 

4. Map—Partition of Verdun, 843 A. D. 13 
Etc., ete., ete. 


It is interesting to note the attitude of the pupils 
themselves toward notebook work. At first they pro- 
test a good deal, claiming that it takes too much time, 
ete., ete. After the lapse of about a month the 
really serious students usually become stanch con- 
verts. They take pride in their notebooks, keep 
them up every day, and take pleasure in performing 
the tasks assigned. One month after the opening of 
the present term, I asked my pupils to write answers 
to a set of questions on notebook work. I explained 


to them that I wanted a candid expression of opinion 
to use in an article for the History Tracuer’s 
Maacazine, and that their answers whether Yea or 
Nay would affect neither their grades, nor the amount 
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of notebook work required during this term. The 
questions follow, together with a tabulation of the 
answers, and quotations from some of the most char- 
acteristic replies: 


1. Is the making of study outlines helpful to you? 
Yes, 58. No, 9. 


“TI must admit that I do not like to make preparation 
outlines, but they do fix the details of the lesson in my 
mind in such a way that they are not forgotten.” 

“It may take a little longer to prepare the daily lesson, 
but when you take the time to outline it you are sure to 
have the main outlines thoroughly in mind.” 

“They impress the events of the lesson well on the mind, 
and make it very easy to review at the end of the term.” 

“The study outlines are very useful to me because if I 
write something I can remember it better, and it helps to 
organize my thoughts.” 

“T understand much better, as you have to when making 
an outline.” 

“It doesn’t take as much time to prepare a lesson in 
this way.” 

“They cause you to notice the real important points and 
subordinate the subjects of minor importance.” 


2. Is the work on the outlines in the permanent 
notebook useful to you? Yexs, 58. No, 4. 

“The outlines in the loose-leaf notebook are very use- 
ful, because only very important subjects are outlined, and 
if put in a daily notebook would not be worked out so 
carefully, and consequently the benefit received from them 
would not be so great.” 

“The outlines that I make in my loose-leaf notebook are 
useful only in that they are more brief and to the point.” 

“The outlines for the loose-leaf notebook are helpful to 
me because the most important topics are the ones we out- 
line, and by getting them accurate and concise, they are 
more easily remembered.” 

“The outlines in the loose-leaf notebook are not of par- 
ticular help to me because it is only going over the work 
done in the study notebook.” 

“In making these outlines you must always use good 
English, which is always a help.” 


8. Should I give you assistance in making the out- 
lines in the permanent notebook? Yrs, 50. No. 12. 


“TI do not think that we should work out the outlines 
ourselves because very often we confuse topics and events, 
and thus they are fixed in our minds in a confused order.” 

“To have you help with the outlines is more easy, but 
the most instructive is to work them out ourselves. As 
for me, I believe I would rather do it independently.” 

“The outlines should be made in class, I think. As the 
lesson is gone over the important facts could be written on 
the board by the teacher or well emphasized, and the de- 
tails left to the individuals of the class. I think by hav- 
ing them written the class can get a better form for them 
and also have them more accurate.” 

“TI think that we need a little aid from you in outlines, 
because you help us to see the subject more clearly.” 

“If we worked it out ourselves we would get more good 
out of it.” 

“T think it is better for you to give us an idea of what 
you want our main points to be, and then we can fill out 
the rest of the outline.” 

“T think you should let us work out outlines without 
assistance as far as we can, because we have to use our 
brains and have to understand it before doing it.” 


4. Is the work on the notebook themes useful ~ 
you? Yes, 52. No,8. 


“T know that after writing my theme on Charlemagne, 
I knew more about him in all the branches of his reign 
than I did before.” 

“When we write themes we express our own ideas about 
the subject and work out all points, so that the teacher can 
see what we think of the subject.” 

“They take up too much time and often cause the les- 
son to be slighted. Outlines are all right, but not themes.” 

“T have found the writing of notebook themes useful in 
that we are forced to study the topics until we understand 
them perfectly in order to write a theme about them, 
whereas otherwise we are liable to ‘skim over’ them and 
get only a general idea.” 

“ By reading in other books to obtain more information, 
you find out more about the subject, and then writing it 
up yourself you remember the topic better.” 


5. Is the making of notebook maps useful to you? 
Yes, 57. No. 8. 


“T have found map drawing very useful to me; it fixes 
places in my mind I would not have otherwise. It teaches 
one to be accurate, and cautions one not to be content with 
a first glance.” 

“The map making is helpful, for history cannot be un- 
derstood fully without complete knowledge of the geo- 
graphical conditions, and there is no better means of ac- 
quiring this knowledge than by map making.” 

“To make the map the student must know exactly where 
the place is, as you cannot guess in map making.” 

“ After working with a map I have a picture of the map 
in my mind.” 

“Unless you study the map after you have made it, I 
don’t think it will be of any use. And by taking the same 
time you could have studied a map in the book and re- 
membered it just as well.” 

“A person may think that he knows a map, but when 
you come right down to making it you find out many 
things that you didn’t know.” 

6. Should the maps be done in color? Yes, 58. 
No, 2. 


“Without color a map would be confusing.” 

“It makes the map neater to color it.” 

“The maps should be done in color because that takes 
more time and pains, thus closer observation of geographi- 
cal facts.” 

“In the first place, by glancing at the map, the different 
divisions stand out each with a different color, making it 
much easier to see boundaries. Then the coloring, if done 
correctly, adds beauty to the map, and makes it an object 
of pride to the person who has completed it.” 

“Maps should be done in color. They visualize better 
than uncolored ones.” 

“Maps should be done in color, because they are more at- 
tractive, the boundaries can be seen more easily and places 
ean be found more easily.” 


Since every possible effort was made to secure free- 
dom of expression and to eliminate motives for un- 
candid aiswers, the results seem to show that the vast 
majority find this system of notebook work useful 
to them. Some pupils, of course, are so constituted 
mentally that certain features of the work make no 
appeal to them, and for them at least are not worth 
the time expended on them in terms of good accom- 
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plished. When I am satisfied that such is the case, 
I usually permit such students to dispense with that 
feature of the work. On the whole, however, it would 
appear that the system has vindicated itself, since the 
victims themselves acquiesce. It would be difficult 
to phrase arguments for notebook work in better 
terms than some of my own students have used in the 
answers quoted above. 

The adoption of some plan of supervised study is 
of immense help to the history teacher in developing 
good notebook work. If double periods are regarded 
as necessary for science classes, it would seem that 
they would be equally valuable for students in histori- 
eal science. While supervised study is of less value 
in the upper classes of secondary schools, and while 
it may be regarded as unnecessary in some other 
branches of high school work, there can be no ques- 
tion about its value for the first year or two of his- 
tory work. During the study period the teacher can 
fix habits of systematic study in the pupils, can check 
on their preparation, can assist them on difficult tasks, 
all of which, if done at all, under the traditional sys- 
tem, would take valuable time from the recitation it- 
self. In our school the day is divided into six seventy- 
minute periods, and each class is under the con- 
trol of its teacher for that length of time, of which 
forty minutes is devoted to the recitation, and the 
thirty minutes directly following to studying the new 
lesson. In the History Department at least, we feel 
that the system has abundantly justified itself. 


Reports 
The historical Field 


OHIO VALLEY HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The Ohio Valley Historical Association will meet at 
Indianapolis, October 4 and 5, in connection with the 
Indiana State Centennial celebration. The program is as 
follows: Wednesday, October 4, address of weleome; for 
the State and Indiana Historical Commission, Governor 
Samuel M. Ralston; for the Indiana Historical Society, 
Judge Daniel Wait Howe; president’s address, Harlow 
Lindley; “Land Speculations in the Thirties,” Prof. R. C. 
McGrane, University of Cincinnati; “The New Purchase,” 
Prof. James A. Woodburn, Indiana University. Wednes- 
day evening, October 4, address, “A Lost Opportunity—In- 
ternal Improvements,” Mr. Worthington C. Ford, first vice- 
president American Historical Association, Boston, Mass.; 
reception given by the Indiana Historical Commission. 
Thursday, October 5, 9.30 a. m., “ Kentucky’s Contribution 
to Indiana,” Prof. James R. Robertson, Berea College, 
Berea, Ky.; “ The Constitutional Convention of 1816,” Dr. 
Logan Esarey, editor “Indiana Magazine of History; ” 
“Early Railroad Building in Indiana,” Mr. Ralph Blank, 
Indiana University; “Civil War Politics in Indiana,” Dr. 
Charles Kettlebourgh, Indiana Bureau of Legislative In- 
formation. Thursday, October 5, address, “Genesis of the 
Monroe Doctrine,” Ex-Governor William A. MacCorkle, of 
West Virginia; reports of committees and election of offi- 
cers; 4 p. m., the pageant of Indiana, Riverside Park. 
Thursday evening, October 5, 7.30 p. m., annual dinner of 


the Ohio Valley Historical Association; 8.30 p. m., ad- 
dress, “A Hoosier Domesday,” Prof. Frederic L. Paxson, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. Friday, October 
6, County Day of the Indiana State Centennial celebration; 
10.00 a. m., processional pageant of the counties, each 
representing by float or otherwise some leading feature of 
its life or history. The procession is to be headed by the 
Centennial Cavaleade of ninety-two ladies on horses, repre- 
senting the counties, led by Miss Indiana; 4.00 p. m., the 
pageant of Indiana, Riverside Park; 8.00 p. m., county 
rally held at the State Fair Coliseum; special musical pro- 
gram; address by Ex-President William Howard Taft. 


NOTES. 


Beginning with the October issue, the “ Daughters of the 
American Revolution Magazine ” will be sent to each mem- 
ber of the society throughout the country. Special efforts 
are being made to procure articles from the descendants of 
western pioneers. There will also be articles upon hitherto 
unpublished events connected with the Revolution. 


“ The Development of the City School System of Indiana, 
1851-1880” is the leading article in the “Indiana Maga- 
zine of History” for September, 1916. The study by 
Howard Littell is based upon official reports, current 
newspapers, and educational journals. It gives details 
concerning the institution of the public school system un- 
der the Constitution of 1851, before which date schools 
were almost wholly conducted as private enterprises. 
Other articles in this number give sketches of the pioneers 
of Jefferson County and description of Terre Haute in 1850 
and Indiana in 1816. 


In connection with the centennial celebration of the ad- 
mission of Indiana into the Union, the historical pageant 
was made use of on a large scale. The State Historical 
Commission procured the services of Mr. William Chauncey 
Langdon. Under this encouragement, pageants have been 
presented at Bloomington, Corydon, Fort Wayne, Vin- 
cennes and Richmond. A State pageant will be given at 
Indianapolis, October 5 and 6. 


The Texas History Teacher’s Bulletin for May, 1916 
(Vol. 4, No. 3), contains the following topics: “ History 
Requirements for the High Schools,” by J. R. Sutton; 
“Source Readings in Texas History,” by Eugene C. Bar- _ 
ker; “Civics in the Clebourne High School,” by Clyde 
Eagleton. There are also statements concerning the uni- 
versity training of history teachers; history courses in the 
summer session of the University of Texas; correspondence 
history courses offered by the same university, and book 
reviews. 


“The Sketch Map As An Aid in the Teaching of His- 
torical Geography” is the title of an article by Curtis 
Howe Walker in the “ School Review” (September, 1916). 
The paper deals with the difficulty of teaching historical 
geography, the practical failure of such teaching in many 
cases, the relative value of the sketch map as compared 
with other methods in use, and means for overcoming the 
difficulties by use of sketch maps. 


“ Aids in High School Teaching: Pictures and Objects,” 
by J. C. Dana and Blanche Gardner, is the subject of 
Vol. 2, No. 19, of the publications of the Newark, N. J., 
Free Public Library ($1.00). The pamphlet contains arti- 
cles upon the use of pictures and other objects for visual 
instruction and detailed lists of dealers in such illustra- 
tive material. 
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MANKATO HISTORICAL PAGEANT, JULY 4, 1916. 
By Ciara E. WILLARD, MANKATO, MINN. 


July fourth of this year there was presented in the lit- 
tle city of Mankato, Minn., a historical pageant which 
may be of some interest to history teachers, especially in 
the Central West. 

By way of introduction, let me say that Mankato is a 
spot of great local historical interest, since Le Sueur 
landed there, and also since it was the scene of the execu- 
tion of the thirty-eight Indians found most guilty in the 
great Sioux massacre of the early sixties. The city has 
also been settled by a number of different nationalities, 
and each of these, here as elsewhere in our country, has 
made an interesting contribution to our national life and 
traditions. 

Many different organizations helped to produce the final 
result. Each took charge of a certain episode; as, for ex- 
ample, the Clio and Art History Clubs were responsible for 
the coming of Le Sueur. Yet, though each division worked 
independently, the whole production was very harmon- 
ious. Eight hundred persons took part—the majority of 
them volunteering their services. Local talent was used, 
except that in a few cases the lineal descendants of cer- 
tain historical characters were invited to come from other 
places to impersonate their ancestors. The occasion was 
made in this and other ways a real “ home-coming” day. 
No class distinctions were observed. Some one was heard 
to say in wonderment after a certain beautiful chorus had 
been given, “ Why, those fellows are nothing but ordinary 
working-men! ” Really the way in which everything was 
planned typified the true spirit of America, co-operation 
of all races and kinds of people for the common weal. 

The place in which the pageant was held was the meet- 
ing-place of the Blue Earth and Minnesota Rivers, sup- 
posed to be the actual spot where Le Sueur landed. The 
acting was done on a large, mossy plain with a wooded 
mound as background. 

The first episode, or the coming of Le Sueur in 1700, 
showed an Indian village. Camp-fires were scattered here 
and there. Squaws were at work and papooses played 
merrily everywhere. The braves held a hunting dance, 
led by their chief, Mankato. In the midst of the festivi- 
ties French boat songs were heard in the distance. The 
Indians stopped to listen and gradually fell back prepared 
to defend themselves as a little band of white men, led by 
Le Sueur, entered. They were seeking the wonderful 
copper-bearing blue earth of which they had heard and 
wished for guides. The Indians refused to help them. 
Then the explorers unrolled strips of brightly-colored cloth, 
and the savages at once succumbed to the fascination, and 
led the new-comers on their way. 

The interlude between this and the next episode was, 
very appropriately, the Indian’s prophetic lament for the 
fair hunting grounds which he felt sure the white man 
would soon wrest from him. 

The second episode represented the Treaty of Traverse 
des Sioux, in 1851. The Indians came from all directions 
to the “Dance of the Thunder Bird.” They had been suf- 
fering from excessive rainfall, as could plainly be seen by 
their closely drawn blankets and disconsolate faces. The 
medicine man raised an enormous wooden bird on high. 
As he repeated incantations his followers howled, leaped 
about in frenzy, and finally- shot the bird. From the 
changed attitude of all it could be determined that the 
desired result had been brought about, and the sun was 


again shining brightly. At this favorable juncture the 


white men appeared, the pipe of peace was smoked, and, 
after much parleying, the treaty was signed. 

The interlude which followed was perhaps the most 
striking part of the pageant, and symbolized the meeting 
of the forest and the prairie, as indeed the city stood be- 
tween the two in early days. Young girls dressed in dark 
green advanced from the right to represent the forest. 
They were met by an opposing sisterhood in light green, 
representing the grass of the prairie. With them were 
many little children in bright dresses of various colors. 
These were the prairie flowers. Among them came the 
pioneer farmer, and as he swung his sturdy sickle, green 
robes gave place to golden, and behold, the wheat field. 
This gradually pressed upon the forest till the latter 
faded away and disappeared. 

The third episode, or the settlement of Mankato, was 
supposed to take place in 1852. Four men drove up and 
laid out the town site. More settlers landed from a 
steamboat. Costumes were typical of the times—full hoop 
skirts and steeple-jack hats. A German band came next, 
and sang songs of the Fatherland. They were closely 
followed by the Welsh in their strange national costume, 
These sang hymns. The coming of the first mail was 
shown, and all crowded eagerly around the old stage-coach, 
Last came the naming of the town, Mankato, meaning, 
“blue earth.” As the name was announced, the flag was 
run up on top of the bluff at the back of the tableau. 

The fourth episode followed at once. A model of the 
first schoolhouse slowly rose into place. Before it the 
children and their earliest teachers grouped themselves. 
They gazed upon a vision of what education was to mean 
to them and their descendants. The spirit of education 
entered and presented one by one the symbolic figures of 
music, science, art and literature. Then a group of chil- 
dren danced the dance of Joy, young women with lifted 
trombones and stately movements stood for Inspiration, 
and a long line of those who had helped the community, 
from the lumberman with his axe to the scholar in cap and 
gown, showed Achievement. 

The interlude which followed presented the earliest 
church and the actual bell which hung in its belfry. The 
services of the bell were symbolized by a group of young 
women representing the emotions called forth by Wor- 
ship, the Fire, a Funeral, and a Wedding. Of these, per-" 
haps the fire was most beautiful. Dressed in grayish pur- 
ple to represent smoke, they circled and eddied about a 
swaying center of orange. 

For the fifth episode, the bugler sounded a call to arms. 
President Lincoln had asked for volunteers, and down the 
street came the boys in blue. The school children pre- 
sented each soldier with a Testament, a flag was given 
to the company, and away they marched to Fort Snelling. 

The sixth episode was the Sioux outbreak of 1862. 
Smoke was seen and firing heard, refugees poured into the 
village—coming in lumber wagons, prairie schooners, and 
even by ox team. Amid great excitement, a volunteer 
company was formed and marched away. They returned 
with their wounded and thirty-eight Indian prisoners. 
These stolidly received their sentence of death, and were 
marched away to await their hanging. 

The seventh episode represented a body of settlers who 
came among us later on, the Scandinavians. As this com- 
ing was so gradual, scenes across the sea were chosen 
rather than the actual arrival of these people in the North 
Star State. Swedish folk dances and a quaint Norwegian 
peasant wedding made up this part of the program. 

In closing, a tableau was given to show the spirit of 
the nation. America, draped with the flag, and surrounded 
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by Justice, Liberty, Fraternity and Opportunity, was en- 
circled by all the participants, kneeling. Together they 
and the vast audience sang “America,” then rose and 
closed most fittingly with the “Star-Spangled Banner.” 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


EDITED BY GERTRUDE BRAMLETTE RICHARDS, PH.D. 


“The Frontiers of American Policy” in the “ World’s 
Work” for September is notable for its remarkably good 
illustrations. 


The bird’s-eye view of Gorizia from an aeroplane is one 
of the many excellent illustrations in the “ Illustrated 
London News” for August 19. 


Extracts from the Carroll Papers, covering the summer 
of 1762, are published in the September number of the 
“Maryland Historical Magazine.” 


In the “Nuova Antologia” for July, Prof. Agostino 
Rossi, of the University of Catania, gives “The Cause of 
the Overthrow of the Triple Alliance” to be the conflict 
of Italian and Austrian interests, and Germany’s consid- 
eration of only the latter country’s welfare. 


Gino C. Speranza—special correspondent of the “ Out- 
look” in Italy, gives a vivid account of the brutality of 
the war in his “A Dead City.” (“ Outlook,” September 
6th.) 


George Townsend Warner’s “The United States as a 
Neutral” (“ Blackwood’s,” August) is not so much an ac- 
count of the present attitude of the United States towards 
the European powers, as it is a study of the historical 
antecedents of that attitude. 


The anonymous portrait of Joffre in the September 
“Atlantic” is a charming account of a personal interview 
with the great General. The same issue contains J. B. W. 
Gardner’s excellent summary of the second year of the 
war, which, he says, has left the Allies poorer in terri- 
tory, but richer in experience and in the practical needs 
of the present, as well as in full possession of their mater- 
ial resources. 


Raymond Recouly (Captain X) publishes a clear and de- 
tailed account of the battle of Verdun in the September 
“Seribner’s.” The article was written in May of this 
year, and is perhaps the best account of the battle which 
has appeared thus far. Not the least of its merits are its 
excellent maps. 


The editor of the “ National Review,’ L. J. Maxse, dis- 
cusses “The Perils of Premature Peace” in the August 
number of that magazine. The relation of the Irish Re- 
bellion to the war, and the inefficiency of the British min- 
istry, are both likewise discussed. Mr. Maxse’s general 
conclusion is that it would be a crime against civilization 
to declare peace until the war is carried to German soil, 
that the German people may have their share of the war’s 
desolation. 


Louis Martin Sears’ “The Puritan and His Indian 
Ward” (“American Journal of Sociology,” July) is a 
splendid interpretation of the relations existing between 
the New England colonists and the Indians in the seven- 
teenth century. The author says in conclusion: “In his 


conquest over primitive man and nature the Puritan 
girded his loins for that later combat with the problems 
of our democracy in which he has ever stood for progress. 
As for the vanquished, the vast concerns of the universe 
pause not to lament his fate. The future lies with the 
victor, and as we look backward through the years to the 
childhood of New England, we know i» was for the best 
that she unfolded her destinies as a homogeneous people.” 


In the “English Historical Review” for July, Herbert 
C. Bell discusses the British commercial policy in the West 
Indies, 1783-1793. The question of this period is how the 
British government contrived to preserve its old monopo- 
list system and yet avoid the injuries to the West Indies. 
Mr. Bell answers this by the terms of Grenville’s bill of 
1783, which crystallized the operations of the ministry and 
enforced existing regulations which were the results of 
various experimental enabling acts. 


BOOK IREVIEWS 


EDITED BY PROFESSOR WAYLAND J. CHASE, 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


SWEETSER, ARTHUR. Roadside Glimpses of the Great War. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1916. Pp. 272. $1.25. 


This book is a narrative of the personal experiences of 
an American newspaperman during several weeks while the 
great German advance was pushing into France in Septem- 
ber, 1915. He left Boston at the outbreak of the war, gob 
to France late in August, and went to see some fighting 
for himself. He got to Lille before the Germans did, and 
riding a bicycle onward was in a little town when the 
Germans arrived. Then he bicycled in the wake of the 
advancing German host till it was checked at the Marne. 
On crossing into the French lines he was arrested as a spy, 
but secured his release after some delay. Later he tried 
to follow the French army, but was arrested as a spy and 
won release only after many trying experiences. Later he 
went to western Belgium just before the Germans took 
Antwerp. Mr. Sweetser’s adventures were so unusual that 
without the photographic fac-similes of his passes and 
other identification papers, one might have difficulty in be- 
lieving his story. He certainly presents a thrilling and 
vivid picture of conditions behind the lines of fast-march- 
ing armies. The book is thoroughly readable, and will 
surely interest the general public. 


+ CLARENCE PERKINS. 
Ohio State University. 


Dopps, MADELEINE Hope, AND Dopps, Ruts. The Pilgrim- 
age of Grace, 1536-1537, and the Exeter Conspiracy, 
1538. Two volumes. Cambridge University Press, 
1915. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


At first glance it would seem to be out of proportion to 
devote two large and sumptuous volumes to a narrative of 
historical events taking place in but one section of one 
country within a period of only two years. But this his- 
torical study justifies its proportions. So critical was the 
oceasion, so complicated the occurrences, so full the surviv- 
ing testimony, and with so much clarity and spirit has the 
story been told that one can only be grateful that these 
historical incidents have been so fully treated and that a 
fund exists than can publish such work without the pre- 
sumable risk involved in the effort to make it commercially 
profitable. The Pilgrimage of Grace, although as a matter 
of fact entirely unsuccessful, represents an extreme crisis 
in the history of the Reformation in England. Almost en- 
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tirely personal and official as the English Reformation was, 
at least in its inception, a little better leadership of the north- 
ern rebels, a little more unanimity among the dissatisfied 
elements, and the whole movement might have been nipped 
in the bud, and if the Reformation had taken place at all, 
it would have followed an entirely different course. 

The great northern rebellion was a movement of mingled 
political, social and religious elements, and came to a close 
with the execution of its leaders and the establishment of 
the Council of the North. The “conspiracy” which gives 
its second title to this book was merely an expression of 
the personal and religious discontent of the few surviving 
Yorkist nobility, raised to the dignity of a plot by the king 
and Cromwell to give an excuse for sweeping possible rivals 
from Henry’s path. 

The authors of this study have utilized with the greatest 
industry and skill all the surviving material for tracing 
and explaining these two movements. They are no admir- 
ers of Henry VIII, although they recognize his ability and 
his strength of character. His treatment of the north of 
England is thus described: “He found the north poor, and 
he robbed it of the only treasure it possessed in the wealth 
of the abbeys. He found it backward, and he nearly de- 
stroyed the only civilizing influence at work there, the 
Church. He found that the people cherished, among many 
faults, a few rude virtues, truthfulness, personal honor, 
fidelity to family and friends. He made no serious effort 
to reform their faults, but he did his best to eradicate their 
virtues.” This extract may serve as an example of the 
style of the book as well as a judgment of the king. It is 
unusually well written and unusually interesting for so 
detailed and scientific an historical monograph. One has 
the feeling that here at least is a piece of historical work 
that will not have to be done again. 

E. P. CHEYNEY. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


KAHN, ALEXANDER. Life of General Joffre. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1915. Pp. 114. 50 cents. 


It is but a slender biography, yet it is timely and serves 
to supply some of the outlines of the picture of this famous 
son of a Pyrenean cooper, whose ancestor, a Spanish refu- 
gee, came to France in 1779. Born in 1852 he was early 
characterized by a love of study, and excelled especially in 
mathematics and drawing. In his sixteenth year he was 
put into a private school in Paris, and about two years 
later entered the Polytechnic. From this he as second lieu- 
tenant joined the army that in 1870 defended Paris against 
the Prussians. At twenty-four he earned a captaincy be- 
cause of the excellence of fortifications constructed under 
his supervision. After many years of garrison life in 
France he was sent in 1586 to Indo-China as commander of 
sappers, and earned there the decoration of the Legion of 
Honor. In 1888 he returned to France, was attached to 
the staff of the general commanding the engineering branch 
of the army, and given title of commandant. In 1891 he 
was appointed to the chair of fortifications at the Artil- 
lery and Military Engineering School of Fontainebleau. 
Two years later he was assigned to railway building in the 
Soudan and achieved distinction by taking and _ holding 
Timbuktu under conditions that presented peculiar difficul- 
ties and perils. This success made him lieutenant-colonel, 
and the world began to be aware of him. To his fellow 
Officers his thoroughness and foresight had long been 
known, as well as his habit of silence, and his imperturba- 
bility. With them his nickname is said to have been “ Old 
System.” Expert direction was needed by the French 
Government of fortification-construction in Madagascar, 


and he was sent to Diego-Suarez to create a fortified naval 
base there. Here he wrought so well as to make it a 
“Gibraltar of strength” and to earn new military honors, 
being made General of Artillery in 1901. Since then 


-honors and responsibilities have come rapidly, and in 1911 


he was made Commander-in-Chief. 


BeNeEzET, L. P. The Story of the Map of Europe: Its Mak- 
ing and Its Changing. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 
1916. Pp. 277. 60 cents. 

This little sketch of the causes of the Great War grew 
out of a series of talks of a city superintendent of schools, 
first to his pupils and eventually to others in the com- 
munity. In five short chapters he delineates the remote 
background of the Europe of to-day with an account of 
the rise and fall of Rome, and of the entrance upon the 
stage of history of the ancestors of present-day Europeans. 
Then in the succeeding fifteen chapters is presented the 
sequence of events of modern history through which the 
European states developed, and the conditions and issues 
were shaped from which this war has sprung. The first 
and last chapters treat of the causes of war in general and 
the remedy for it. The plan of the book is well conceived 
and well executed. It is simply and clearly written, and, 
though not without worth for the general reader, is espe- 
cially well adapted to pupils of the upper grades. Fifty- 
six illustrations of indifferent value and twenty-two maps 
of more than ordinary excellence are furnished. 


WuirrLe, Wayne. The Story Life of Napoleon. New 
York: The Century Co., 1914. Pp. 606. $2.40. 

It is announced that “more than nine hundred stories 
about Napoleon are here reconciled and fitted together in 
a complete and continuous biography.” Examination shows 
that these stories have been gathered from very many 
sources Which comprehend in their wide range of variety 
both those that are accredited and those that are discred- 
ited by critical historians. The gossip from the distrusted | 
memoirs of Bourrienne is given equal place and authority 
with the extracts from the approved biographies of Rose 
and Sloane, and that which is untrue stands for the un- 
knowing with equal stature side by side with that which 
is true. How, then, can the announced aim of this book be 
realized—* To reveal the true Napoleon to the casual reader 
and to the student?” So far as high school libraries are 
concerned, better reference material on Napoleon than this 
is available. 


VAN pDER Essen, Leon. A Short History of Belgium. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1916. Pp. 168. 
$1.00. 

At first the reader may think that this volume is a “ war 
book.” The author expressly disclaims this. Nevertheless 
his general survey of Belgian history from the time of the 
Romans up to now does help greatly to understand the con- 
ditions in Belgium. Till recent years most scholars have 
tried to follow the political history of Belgium and become 
involved in the local history of the various duchies and 
counties into which the country was divided. The author 
declares that “the national culture of Belgium is 4@ 
synthesis, where one finds the genius of two races—the 
Romans and the Germanic—mingled, yet modified by the 
imprint of the distinctively Belgian.” His history is a sur- 
vey of the development of Belgian civilization rather than 
a political chronicle. Social and economic conditions are 
stressed, but especial emphasis is laid on Belgian struggle 
for liberty against feudal lords, against Spain, against 
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Austria, and against Holland. The history of the past 
ninety years is sketched only very briefly. 

Professor Van der Essen has written a very interesting 
and useful little book which should be widely read by peo- 
ple whose interest in Belgium has been awakened by the 
war. Parts of the book (especially the account of the 
communes and their struggles for freedom) may be useful 
for high school reference reading. 

CLARENCE PERKINS. 
Ohio State University. 


Lees, BEATRICE ADELAIDE. Alfred the Great, the Truth 
Teller, Maker of England (848-899). New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1915. Pp. xv, 493. $2.50. 

Upon first looking over this life of Alfred, one is struck 
by certain unfortunate references—like the one to the Dark 
Ages—that give an uneasy feeling that this book, with such 
good press-work and illustrations, is perhaps only a popu- 
lar compilation. But that this is far from the truth is evi- 
denced by further reading. Professor Vinogradoff, for ex- 
ample, is one of the sponsors; and the bibliography and 
notes give evidence that Liebermann, Sedgefield, Chadwick, 
and other recent writers in this field, have been carefully 
consulted. 

Perhaps the scope of Miss Lees’ study can be best shown 
in an analysis of the topics treated. Chapters I and II are 
devoted respectively to “ Europe before Alfred the Great ” 
and “England before Alfred the Great.” These occupy 
sixty pages. Then Chapters III, IV, V, VI, are given more 
particularly to Alfred, down to 886 (pp. 61-199). At this 
point come several studies: “The Alfredian State,” “Al- 
fredian Society,” “ Alfredian Literature” (pp. 200-389). 
Two chapters cover the period from 887 to 899 (pp. 390- 
432); and the concluding chapter is upon “The Myth of 
King Alfred” (pp. 433-466). 

Probably the chapters upon the States, Society and Lit- 
erature will be found the most useful; but the others are 
necessary and delightful accessories. The footnotes, while 
not particularly frequent, are judicious and properly de- 
signed to indicate lines for further reading. There are 
about fifty well-chosen illustrations which add greatly to 
the charm and value of the work; especially the “ Map of 
Southern Britain in the Time of King Alfred” taken from 
Plummer’s “Life and Times of Alfred the Great” (Ford 
Lectures for 1901), and the numerous fae-simile reproduc- 
tions of contemporary manuscripts. 

Henry L. CANNON. 

Stanford University. 


NATIONALITY IN MoperRN History. By J. Holland Rose, 
Litt.D. Pp. xi, 202. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1916. 

This excellent volume comprises a series of ten lectures, 
and as the title implies, is an attempt at an historical 
stuly of “the manifestations of nationality among the 
chief European peoples.” The lesser national movements 
are not treated nor does the work deal with the newer mani- 
festations of nationality that bear on the United States 
and the self-governing British colonies.” Of the latter, the 
author is most hopeful as “developing a wider cosmopoli- 
tan sentiment which makes for peace.” 

In the first lecture, Mr. Rose treats the dawn of the na- 
tional idea which he regards as a distinctly modern growth, 
not present in the ancient world, save possibly among the 
Jews. The first evidence of the new spirit appears in con- 
nection with the formation of the modern languages and 
literature. The evolution of the French national conscious- 
ness during the Revolution is sympathetically treated, 
though in France at this time, as in Germany later, the in- 
tense national spirit led to militarism and aggression. 


The phase of the subject that clearly has the author's 
warmest sympathy is the Italian, treated in the fifth chap- 
ter. Mazzini’s ideals not only wrought the united Italy, 
but, according to Mr. Rose, is destined under the new con- 
ditions of to-day and working through national patriotism 
to achieve the higher cosmopolitan ideas also; ideas which 
find expression not so much in a “ Declaration of the Rights 
of Man” as in a “ Declaration of the Duties of Man.” The 
chapter on Spanish national development belongs too ex- 
clusively to the Napoleonic period, and is much narrower in 
its treatment than “ The Awakening of the Slavs,” chapter 
VL. 

Up to 1885, the date somewhat arbitrarily chosen, the 
author considers the national spirit as a constructive force. 
Subsequent to that time, partly in Germany and the Bal- 
kans, it became neurotic and Chauvinistic, a manifestation 
to which he ascribes the less favorable term of national- 
ism, and to which and to the Bagdad Bahn he is inclined to 
attribute the present war. Before this aggressive and nar- 
row form of patriotism, the broader internationalism 
treated in the last chapter has proved absolutely supine. 
Even the Socialists, despite unanimous efforts at their con- 
gress to do all in their power to stop war, particularly in 
Germany, lost themselves early in the nationalistic war, 
while on the other hand, neutral countries have failed en- 
tirely to maintain any of the agreements of The Hague. 

Wo. E. Lincerpacu. 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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Please refer to the September, 1916, issue 
(page 222), where we announced the 


Breasted Ancient and 
Harding Medieval and Modern 


series of Wall Maps. These maps are 
lithographed in colors and mounted on 
durable muslin. Cut out and mail the 


coupon below, and we will send you 
full particulars. 


H. T. M. —10. 
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Please send particulars on Breasted and Harding new 
Wall Maps. 
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